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PROLEGOMENA TO THE 7ESTIMONIA AND 
AD FORTUNATVM OF ST CYPRIAN 


IV. THE DATE AND TEXT OF THE TWO WRITINGS: 
THE O.T. CITATIONS IN AD FORT. 


Amonc St Cyprian’s writings two stand out as providing more 
material than the rest for the recovery of his Biblical text, because they 
consist almost entirely of Biblical quotations, the Zestimonia and the 
ad Fortunatum. The genuineness of the ad Fortunatum and of the first 
two books of the Zés¢imonia has not been, and cannot be, questioned : 
if not quite as much can be said of the third book of the Zestimonia, 
the internal evidence is decisive in its favour. Further, their chrono- 
logical position in the series of Cyprianic treatises can also be fixed 
with some approach to certainty. When the results of these two 
preliminary enquiries are established, we have then to face the problem 
of their text ; and here too, though the only modern printed text is 
gravely defective, the available material is amply sufficient to correct its 
deficiencies and to arrive, save in relatively few instances, at secure 
knowledge of the form in which St Cyprian cited alike the Old and the 
New Testament. The total bulk of his citations is circumstantial 
enough to suggest that he did not cite from memory, and the pre- 
sumption is borne out by the very high percentage of agreements where 
the same passage is cited by him on different occasions or in different 
writings. 

This summary statement of conclusions will be examined and 
established, with special reference to the Old Testament quotations in 
the ad Fortunatum, in the present instalment of prolegomena.’ 

The two treatises under discussion are drawn up, as their prefaces 
and their contents alike demonstrate, on a precisely similar method. 


1 The reasons for confining the area of investigation to O.T. quotations are 
(1) considerations of space, (2) the scope of the lectures on which this article is 
based. It represents one or two of my Grinfield Lectures on the LXX in the 
academic year 1926-1927. 
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To each book of the Zestimonia and to the ad Fortunatum a list of 
chapter-headings or #fu/i is prefixed, and each title is then taken in its 
turn and illustrated by a number of passages (in the third book of the 
Testimonia, and especially towards the end of it, sometimes by only 
one passage) of Scripture. These passages are called capitula (Hartel 
36. 2, ror. 8, 318. 10) or paraphrastically diuina magisteria (35. 6) 
praecepta dominica et magisteria diuina (101. 16), praccepta dominica, 
praecepta diuina (317. 10, 318. 28): and they are left in the main to 
speak for themselves—conpendio breuiante (35. 10), breuiario (101. 11), 
conpendium (318. 9)—without commentary, so that the collections may 
be regarded rather as material for sermons than as sermons in actual 
form, non tam tractatum quam materiam tractantibus (318. 11, 36. 3). 
The circumstances of the composition of the two treatises were not the 
same, and therefore the treatment is not identical. But the resemblance 
in plan and outline is so clearly indicated by the parallels just given 
that common authorship and continuous developement is beyond 
possibility of denial. 

That the Zestimonia is the earlier, the ad Fortunatum the later, of the 
two works, external and internal evidence combine to prove. 

The order of the Cyprianic treatises in the MSS and in the Chelten- 
ham list* was discussed by Dr Sanday and myself in Studia Bibdiica iii 
(1891, pp. 282 ff, 308 ff): perhaps the most definite result that 
emerged, so far as concerns the present purpose, is that the 7estimonia 
are always found at the beginning or at the end—generally at the end 
—of the series of treatises. The relative length of the book was the 
chief factor no doubt that made for isolation : the shorter treatises could 
change their places much more easily. Certainly there is in this respect 
no indication of chronological order: it is simply that the Zestimonia 
stand apart. On the other hand the ad Fortunatum is most frequently 
found immediately before the Zestimonia at the end of the series, 
presumably in order to place in juxtaposition the two Biblical collec- 
tions: occasionally it is found at an earlier point, never after the 
Testimonia. It belonged, that is to say, to the general corpus of 
Cyprianic treatises to a closer extent or from an earlier moment than 
the Zestimonia. As the enumeration of the main body of the treatises 
seems intended to approximate more or less to chronological order—the 
large majority of our MSS lead off the series with ad Donatum, de 
habitu virginum, de lapsis, de unitate ecclesiae—there is some probability 
that the ad Fortunatum was intended to be put towards the end of St 
Cyprian’s literary activity. 


? That is, in the list ot Biblical and Cyprianic writings, dated to a. p. 359, pre- 
served in a MS of the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham (1 7 which Mommsen 
discovered in 1885. 
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But more important than the evidence of the MSS or even of the 
fourth century Cheltenham list, is the evidence, practically contem- 
porary, of the biography of Cyprian by his deacon Pontius. For 
Pontius gives us, in defence of Cyprian’s retirement from Carthage 
during the Decian persecution, a catalogue of all the writings of which 
the Church would have been deprived had the bishop fallen a victim in 
A.D. 250 rather than in the persecution of Valerian eight or nine years 
later: any writings earlier than a.D. 250 would be ex hyfothesi ex- 
cluded, and the order of those that are enumerated must presumably 
correspond either to their actual dates or to their position in some 
already extant corpus. In a paper contributed to the Classical Review 
for May 1892 (reprinted in my Studies in Early Church History, 1912, 
pp. 258 ff) I interpreted’ the description in Pontius as referring to 
the following Cyprianic writings : i ad Donatum, ii de habitu virginum, 
iii de lapsis, iv de unitate ecclesiae, v de dominica oratione, vi ad Deme- 
trianum, vii de mortalitate, viii de opere et eleemosynis, ix de bono pati- 
entiae, x de zelo et livore, xi ad Fortunatum, xii either ef. 58 or the 
group of epistles 10, 28, 37, 11, 38, 39. And I argued that what in 
effect Pontius was doing was to turn up his codex of St Cyprian’s 
works, and to summarize those later than A.D. 250 in the order in 
which he found them there. 

The Zestimonia is not included in the catalogue : either because it 
was published before the Decian persecution, or because it was not in 
fact contained in Pontius’s MS. But I was sure then, and I am sure 
still, in spite of the dissent of H. Koch Cyprianische Untersuchungen 
(Bonn 1926)—a book to which this paper owes much—that the phrase 
quis martyres tantos exhortatione diuini sermonis erigeret? refers, and can 
only refer, to the ad Fortunatum. Koch (p. 182) objects that the book 
was not addressed to martyrs at all but to Christians at large, and to 
them only indirectly through their bishops. But every word of 
Pontius’s phrase occurs in the preface to ad Fort.: 318. 24 ff ‘in 
exhortatione tam necessaria quae martyras faciat .. . ambages sermonis 
humani subtrahendas ... praecepta ipsa diuina suggerenda .. . inde 
aures erigantur’, and 317. 11 ‘Dei plebem classico nostrae uocis 
erigimus’. Some half-dozen of our MSS put ad Fort. exactly in this 
place after de zelo et livore: and 1 do not doubt that they correctly 
reproduce the arrangement of Pontius’s codex. 

One word may be said, before we pass on, about the proper titles of 
the two treatises : for in the case of both treatises there is an apparent 
uncertainty which recourse to the older authorities will instantly dis- 
sipate. Just as the de catholicae ecclesiae unitate ought, as Koch shews 

« For the most part after K. Goetz Geschichte der cyprianischen Litteratur, Basel 
1891. 
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(p. 102), to be known as the de ecclesiae unitate—so the Cheltenham 
list, the Reichenau catalogue (G. Becker, p. 7), and our MSS RO and 
G—so the Zestimonia or Testimoniorum libri aduersus Iudaeos was 
originally published as the ad Quirinum, and the ad Fortunatum de 
exhortatione martyrii simply as the ad Fortunatum. For the correctness 
of ad Quirinum we have the Cheltenham list, St Jerome, St Augustine,’ 
and all our older MSS without exception: for ad Fortunatum without 
addition the preponderance is not quite so overwhelming, but the 
Cheltenham list is reinforced by the MSS VRST. But though there 
can be no question as to what is the proper title, it would be pedantic 
at this time of day not to follow accepted usage in reference to the 
Testimonia. 

(a) Date of the Testimonia, and genuineness of the third book. That 
the two first books of the Zeséimonia hang together more closely than 
the first two with the third is patent from the respective prefaces: 
the second has no separate preface, but the preface to the first book 
summarizes the contents of both the first book and the second, while 
it gives no hint of the existence of a third. The first book, we learn, 
supplies the scriptural proof of the rejection of the Jews and their 
supersession by a universal Church gathered out of all nations, and the 
second book similarly the scriptural proof of the advent of the promised 
Messiah, and of the correspondence of His life and works at all points 
with the prophecies of the Old Testament. In these two books we have 
then naturally a mine of quotations which serve the special object of 
enquiry into the Septuagint text, since St Cyprian, with all Latin 
Christians before Jerome and nearly all Greek Christians before Origen, 
knew the O. T. only through the medium of the LXX. On the other 
hand the third book not only has a preface of its own, but its contents 
too have little or no connexion with the subject-matter of the other two, 
and quotations from O.T. become relatively rarer as the book proceeds. 
lt is a much more miscellaneous compilation, dealing with different 
departments of Christian faith and life, constructed apparently on no 
particular system and with no plan of continuous developement. It is 
more like the contents of a note-book, jotted down from time to time as 
fresh points arrested the attention of the writer. All that is quite con- 
sistent with unity of authorship ; but it does go some way to suggest an 
interval between the composition of the first two books and of the 
third, and perhaps a disparity between their circumstances. 

That the third book is Cyprianic through and through is proved in 
the first place by its Biblical text, which is homogeneous both with that 

1 But Augustine twice uses the word ‘ testimonia’ in the near neighbourhood of 


his reference to the ‘ad Quirinum ’, contra duas epp. Pelagianorum iv 27 (ed. Ben. 
X 486 E F): it may have been already a subordinate title. 
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of the first two books and with that of the other treatises and letters. 
Cyprian repeats his favourite quotations so regularly that this kind of 
proof is easier of application with him than with most of the Christian 
fathers: in his case, indeed, it can be pushed so far that a special 
number of common quotations between any two of his works is often 
a presumptive proof of their nearness in date. But in the second 
place Koch has also shewn (pp. 183-200) that the writer's own language 
in the prefaces and the chapter-headings of the third book is full of 
points of contact with the language of the Cyprianic writings generally. 
And, thirdly, the MS tradition preserves no trace whatever of the 
circulation of the first two books without the third. Even if there was 
an interval of time between the composition of the different parts, it 
must apparently have been so brief that the earlier part never got into 
public use without the other. 

Only one ground for suspicion of the third book as it stands remains 
to be mentioned, its quite unusual length. It is not simply longer 
than either of the first two books, but longer than both of them put 
together. When all allowances are made for the larger apparatus, 
looser printing, and the inclusion of some spurious passages, in 
Hartel’s edition, it remains true that it is more than double the length 
of any other Cyprianic letter or treatise. That does not make the size 
impossible in itself: three books of the New Testament and the Afo/o- 
geticus of Tertullian must cover equal or greater space. But it does 
again suggest some special circumstance that made for disregard of 
what was obviously Cyprian’s normal standard. 

What then are the limits of date within which the Zestimonia as 
a whole must be placed? By the general consensus of critics, the 
book belongs to the earliest period of Cyprian’s literary activity ; though 
I certainly see no reason to place it, with Abp. Benson (Cyprian p. 22) 
in the time of his presbyterate—indeed the address ‘ Quirino filio’ 
I should rather take to imply that the writer was a bishop. But the 
composition of even the third book before the outbreak of the Nova- 
tianist schism does seem to result from the title of Zés¢. iii 28 ‘Non 
posse in ecclesia remitti ei qui in Deum deliquerit’, That way of 
putting things would correspond exactly to the point at which the 
developement of the penitential discipline of the Western Church had 
arrived by the middle of the third century. Perpetual exclusion from 
communion in the case’ of idolatry, homicide, adultery, and perhaps 
fraud, had been the rule fifty years earlier: but before the middle of 
the century sins against the second part of the decalogue had, one 
after another, received milder treatment, and only apostacy remained in 
the older category. That is exactly Cyprian’s attitude in the title 
to this chapter: the Church can forgive sins against man, but cannot 
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receive back to communion those who by sacrificing or other form of 
idolatry sin against God. Contrast now the heading of ad Fort. 4 ‘non 
facile ignoscere Deum idololatris’, and it is obvious that in the in- 
terval between Zes/. iii and ad Fort. some definite change had taken 
place. 

That is what we know did in fact happen. So numerous had been 
the cases of lapse in the persecution of Decius, coming as it did after 
nearly forty years of peace, that the ecclesiastical authorities, at Rome 
and Carthage alike, saw themselves in the end forced to hold out to 
the lapsed some hope of re-admission to communion. Novatian the 
Roman presbyter seceded, and organized his schism, rather than consent 
to this derogation of the older rule. Cyprian himself appears through- 
out the letters of the year 250—that is, while the persecution was still 
raging—as the upholder of canonical rigour, and refused to recognize 
any re-admissions (other than, in certain excepted cases, in articulo 
mortis) before the bishop and his faithful flock could meet in peace 
and determine the principles and policy to be followed. In the late 
spring of 251 the persecution had ceased, and the African bishops were 
able to meet in council; the momentous decision was reached to 
admit the lapsed, after the examination of each individual case, to 
penance, with the promise of death-bed restoration to communion and 
(it would seem) with the prospect of a more general re-admission at 
some later date. But this restoration was to membership only, not to 
office: bishops or clergy who had sacrificed could under no circum- 
stances look for more than lay communion: it was assumed that 
they could never exercise their ministry again. Two years later, in the 
spring of 253 (to anticipate for a moment the later course of events), 
another council determined, in view of the renewed threat of persecu- 
tion, to re-admit to full communion all those of the lapsed who had 
shewn during the preceding three years a true penitence for their fall. 
Ad Fortunatum represents this later stand-point, that of 253: the 
Testimonia, including the third book, must be placed before even the 
qualified re-admission of the spring of 251. 

But it does not follow that the whole Zést:monia, with the third book, 
must be placed before the outbreak of the persecution at the beginning 
of 250. And I am inclined myself to account for the distinction 
between the methodical plan of the first two books, and the unmetho- 
dical character of the third, by placing the composition of the former 
at Carthage in the peaceful surroundings of the year 249, and of the 
latter in the time of Cyprian’s retirement into the country during the 
early months of 250. He did not expect the persecution to be more 
than a passing phase—Koch brings out, admirably and conclusively, 
the contrast between the optimism of his attitude then, and the pro- 
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found gloom of his anticipations three years later, pp. 52 ff, 168 ff—and 
he may well have occupied part of his enforced leisure, and quieted his 
mind when perturbed by the news which reached him from time to 
time as to events at Carthage, in poring over his Bible and jotting 
down, as opportunity offered, the thoughts which his study of it 
suggested to him.’ 

(6) Date of the ad Fortunatum. However that may be, I think that 
there is no doubt that the whole collection of Zéstimonia as we have it 
was complete before the close of the year 250, and that two or three 
years elapsed before the composition of his other collection of proof- 
passages from Scripture in the ad Fortunatum. Of the date of the 
latter work Koch’s demonstration is unanswerable: he shews its 
intimate connexion with ¢pp. 57, 58, (65), and the treatises de mortali- 
tate and ad Demetrianum (pp. 172-182), that is to say, with the 
documents that belong to the period of the great plague and the 
abortive persecution under Gallus, a.p. 252-253. It is of less moment, 
but I think he is also right (pp. 169-172) in further fixing ad Fort. 
to the time when persecution appeared to be imminent but had not yet 
actually broken out, that is to the spring of 253. 


So much being premised as to the genuineness and the occasion of 
St Cyprian’s two Biblical collections, we turn now to the problem of 
their text. 

Many editions of the works of St Cyprian followed one another from 
the latter part of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the eighteenth 
—the frinceps was published in 1471, the edition of Baluze appeared 
posthumously in 1726—and much was accomplished over the improve- 
ment of the text. But for the purpose of establishing the exact form of 
Cyprian’s quotations from the Old Testament no edition is adequate 
which does not supply us with the readings of at least the more im- 


1 Koch, p. 200, n. 1, in answer to H. von Soden, speaks of ‘ agape’ Test. iii 3, and 
‘catechumenus’ Tes?. iii 98, as the only two words used in the #tuli or chapter- 
headings which are un-Cyprianic. As to (1), Cyprian quite commonly takes the 
key-word of the title from the quotations that are to follow, and in this case ‘agape’ 
was the translation in his Bible of dyamn in 1 Cor. xiiiand1 Jo. iv 16: so L and 
other MSS (115. 12-20, 116. 17). The other word (2) ‘catechumenus’ is not so 
easy to explain, for, as Koch points out, Cyprian in ¢pp. 18. 2 and 29 uses ‘audiens’. 
But the Roman clergy in ep. 8 use ‘catechumenus’, and so does Cyprian himself 
in the (much later) ep. 73. 22, and Abp. Benson (Cyprian p. 397) seems to me clearly 
right in supposing Cyprian to be there alluding to the auctor de rebaptismate 11, 14. 
But de rebapt. uses ‘ uerbum audiens’; and so Cyprian’s ‘catechumenus’, far from 
being (as Koch supposes) borrowed from the writer he is controverting, is his own 
substitution for the writer’s phrase. I conjecture that while ‘audiens’ or ‘ uerbum 
audiens’ was traditionally African, Cyprian himself progressively leant to the newer, 
ultimately universal, ‘ catechumenus’. 
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portant MSS in an apparatus criticus: and the edition of W. Hartel in 
the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (vol. iii, 
1871) is the only attempt to satisfy this need. Therefore, though 
Hartel’s own text is perhaps the worst text of these two writings— 
certainly the worst text of the Zestimonia—that has appeared in the 
last three centuries, it is nevertheless the indispensable starting-point 
of our enquiry. Only, since even Hartel’s apparatus is, compared to 
the richness of the manuscript material, unpardonably jejune, recourse 
must be had to the evidence of other MSS not cited by him. For the 
Testimonia he collated four MSS of the eighth and ninth centuries, one 
of the eleventh: for the greater part of the ad Fort. three MSS only. 
In both treatises he pinned his faith on the oldest MS he had at his 
disposal, the eighth-century MS of the 7Zés¢. Sessorian. lviii (now Vitt. 
Eman. 2106), A, and the sixth-century MS of ad Fort, Paris B.N. 
10592, S. In both cases his leading MS is in fact the worst of all the 
MSS that he collated, though fortunately in both cases his apparatus 
contains also the readings of an infinitely better MS, from which the 
intelligent reader can in substance reproduce the true Cyprianic text 
for himself—for Zes¢#. the Lorsch MS L, now Vienna 962, for ad Fort. 
the MS of Peter Daniel (from Fleury?), R, now Vat. Reginensis 116, 
each of the ninth century. For the Zestimonia the labours of a suc- 
cession of scholars have worked out this conclusion with such unanimity 
that it can be assumed as the base of any further work on the text : for ad 
Fort. the inadequacy of Hartel’s text has not yet been so clearly shewn. 

But before proceeding to this demonstration, something must be said 
about the MSS not used by Hartel at all: and here again the criticism 
of the Zestimonia has reached a more advanced stage than that of the 
ad Fort. Among ourselves Dr Sanday’s Seminar on the Western text 
studied during many years the text of the Zestimonia, and constructed 
a tentative edition of the greater part of it. Besides Hartel’s apparatus 
we had at our command a complete photograph of L, and we received 
from Dr Mercati collations of the two Vatican MSS R and T, besides 
an invaluable series of notes on the readings of the two lost MSS of 
Verona, V, and of Benevento, b, so that these two MSS can be cited to 
an extent and with a certainty quite unattainable hitherto. Moreover 
I myself re-collated (in 1903) the text of A, and collated three new 
MSS, the Crawford MS now in the Rylands Library, X, of the eighth 
century (in 1906), the Oxford MS. Laud. misc. 105, U, of the early 
tenth (but copied perhaps from a quite ancient exemplar), and Hartel’s 
P (a sister MS to L, but inferior to it), Paris B. N. 1674 A of the ninth ; 
besides making a partial collation of Hartel’s Q (a sister MS to M, but 
superior to it) Troyes 581, written about A.D. 800. 

Hartel’s apparatus is thus fully doubled ; and at the same time it is, 
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with regard to A and L, controlled, with the result that he is found to 
be on the whole a good but far from impeccable, and in some respects 
a negligent, collator. In fact, just where A, as our oldest MS, is of 
most value, namely for its orthography, and especially its orthography 
of proper names, the apparatus is rather gravely defective.’ 

Similarly for the ad Fortunatum we have again Mgr Mercati’s ac- 
count of the evidence of the Vatican MSS (collation of T and re-colla- 
tion of R) and of the lost MSS V and b: and I have myself re-collated 
the Paris MS S.? 

We are therefore equipped with sufficient material to attack our next 
problem, namely the verification of Hartel’s text of ad Fort. by com- 
parison with the true text of Zes¢. Cyprian is admittedly so methodical 
and so accurate in his citations from Scripture, that there is strong 
a priori probability that if he makes the same citation more than once 
he will make it in the same form. And for the reasons already given 
we will here limit our examination to the citations from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the following list of readings in which the quotations in ad Fort. 
are compared with the text of the same passages as cited in other 
works of St Cyprian and especially in Zés?., it should be understood 
that for ad Fort. the reading taken as the basis of discussion is that 
given by Hartel, while for Zes¢. the reading similarly taken as the 
starting-point is that of L as recorded in the photographs. The 
quotations are taken in the order of their occurrence in ad fort. 
The pages and lines for each reading are those of Hartel’s edition. 


Ps. cxxxiv [cxxxv| 15-18. ad Fort. 1 = Test. iii 59. 

I. 321. 14 manuum: manu M* manus V 
161. 1 manum LX* anda Basle fragment*: manu A* manuum 7e//. 
‘manum’ is probably right, as a contracted form of the genitive 
plural. So 5 and g below: in all three cases Gr. has xepov. 

2. 322. 1 sint illis VW Bb illis: sint R illis fiant M 
161. 3 illis L: sint illis (illi B) Vb WBPU illis sint X illis 
fiant A fiant illis M 
Gr. yévowro. But the Latin variations suggest that there was 


! I gave some details under this head in the last section of the Prolegomena, 
J. T.S, xxix (Jan. 1928) pp. 130, 131. 

® S is defective as far as Hartel 325. 4. As for A, so for S, I gave some results 
of my re-collation in J. 7..S. xxix (p. 131). 1 ought there to have noted that in 
331. 20 S reads spm sanctum: i.e. ‘sanctus’ is not abbreviated; so in 332. 14, 
337.18: in 342. 6 dme, in 331. 10 dom: in 335. 24 daniel profetam: in 338. 9 
eseiam : besides praessura passim. 

’ This Basle fragment, F III 15°, s. viii-ix, in an insular hand, covers 160. 
7-161. 5; a collation of it was sent to me by Dom de Bruyne in 1907. 
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no verb at all in Cyprian—none perhaps in the Greek from 
which Cyprian’s version was rendered—and that therefore L is 
alone‘right. ‘int illis’ has obviously the next best claim. 


3. 322. 1 omnes R Wb: hi M; om. V B (Hartel gives R’s read- 


ing incorrectly) 

161. 3 omnes: om. M X and the Basle fragment ' 

A corresponding variation in the Greek: mavres BSX* AR ; om. 
eT. Obviously Cyprian went with the first group. But in 
the light of what appears to be the revising activity of V, we may 
conjecture that V’s Bible did represent the other Greek reading. 


Sap. xv 15-17. ad Fort. 1 = Test. iii 59. 


4. 322. 3 uisus Vb: usus RTWMB 


160. 8 usus LP RT U MB: uisus A W X Basle fragment * 
Gr. xpnow BC (xpyces & A), from which ‘usus’ is seen to be 
right, and Hartel wrong in ad Fort. with V, as in Zes¢. with A 


5- 322. 5 in manibus RT W MB: manus (as in 1) V 


160. ro manum L T* U: manuum P RT? W, manus B and the 
Basle fragment, in manu X M2, in manibus A V 

Gr. xepov, so that once more ‘ manum’ (manuum) is presumably 
right, and ‘in manibus’ perhaps a correction of a seemingly 
unintelligible form. But it is possible that Cyprian’s Latin text 
on the two occasions was different. 


. 322.9 fingit VRWB: finget Mb 


160. 13 finget LMU: fingit AV WX BP fincxit T 
Gr. épyaferar: the difference is only between i and e in Latin, 
ahd L for once seems to be wrong: its sister MS, P, is right. 


Sap. xiii 1-4. ad Fort. 1 = Test. iii 59. 


7. 322. 16 solem aut lunam (solem autem lunam V) RTM B(V): 


solem et lunam W 

160. 18 solem et lunam LRTUMB: solem aut lunam 
AWXP 

Gr. dworipas oipavod, and if this is what lay before the Latin 
translator ‘solem “et” lunam’ is a closer rendering than ‘aut’. 
But again ad Fort. may here represent a different Bible text 
from Zés?¢., since there is no trace in any of the MSS (of ad Fort.) 
of the next words in TZes¢,, ‘rectores orbis terrae’ (= Gr. 
mputavers Koopov Geovs). Comparison of the verses in the Greek 
and Latin shews that the whole passage bristles with difficulties. 


Hier. xxv 6. ad Fort. 3 = Test. i 2 = ad Demetr. 6. 


8. 324. 2 eos RM B(Vb): om. TW 


40. 5 om. eos LP TUXM: eos AW (V R) 
355+ 3 eos omnes (RS W) 


1 See above, p. 233, n. 3. 
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Gr. avrois, and so it seems likely that ad Fort. and ad Demeir. 
must be supposed to give ‘eos’ correctly, and differ from Zes¢. 
in which the authority for omission (for Hartel is wrong in not 
citing L on that side) is certainly preponderant, though perhaps 
not overwhelming. But it should be noted tnat the Greek and 
Latin texts give different constructions to the clause. 


. 324. 3 manuum (S WT’): manum RT*. Mercati’s authorities 


give, it seems, no indication as to the reading of V b 

40. 5 manuum LAW MX: manum RT U 

355. 4 manuum RW: manum S 

Cemparing 1 and § above, and considering that there is 
authority here for ‘manum’ on each of the occasions where this 
verse is cited, it seems inevitable to decide for the contracted 
form, in spite of the defection, on this occasion, of L. 

Xxxil 31-33. ad Fort. 4 = Test. i 1 = de lapsis 19, 

324. 16 eis VRM: illis WB 

39.4 eis LAMP? TUX (VR): ei P* illis B 

251. 1 eis (om., with the two following words, S) 

Gr. atrois, and ‘ eis’ is beyond question right in all three treatises. 
But Hartel has obscured the issue by recording in Zés¢. the 
reading of L as ‘ ei’, when in fact it has ‘eis’. 


Hier. xi 14. ad Fort. 4 = de lapsis 19. 


12. 


324. 21 pro ipsis RT W MB: proeis V 

251. II pro eis omnes 

Gr. wepi airav gives no help, and decision must be left in 
suspense. Probably V has assimilated ad Fort. to its own 
Bible text. 

324. 23 adflictionis (WM BT): adflictationis R 

251. 13 adflictationis S O (= Bodl. Add. C 15): adflictionis R W 
In ¢. 59. 15 (685. 1) Cyprian himself uses ‘ adflictatione’ on 
the consentient testimony of LPQRV against C. And the 
Thesaurus makes it quite clear that ‘ adflictatio’ (Cicero, Seneca, 
Apuleius, Tertullian) is the earlier word, ‘adflictio’ (not before 
Ambrose, save for a single citation in the Antonine Itinerary, in 
the late third-century recension) the later. Consequently we 
must follow R in ad Fort. SO in de /apsis, and read ‘ adflicta- 
tionis ’ in both. 


Ezech. xiv 12-14a@, 164. ad Fort. 4= de /Japsis 19 (but the latter 


13. 


quotation omits the first nine words quoted in ad Fort. and 
begins at ‘ terra’). 

325.2 de ea VWT MB: abea Rb 

251. 24 ab ea omnes 

Gr. é airiis BQ: ax airfis A. That is to say, the difference 
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in the Latin corresponds to a difference in the Greek, and the 
only question is whether that difference does or does not go 
back to Cyprian himself. 

325. 3 uiri hi: uiri hi iusti V 

252.1 uiri hi: uiri hi iusti V 

Gr. dvdpes otro. Unless V is right against all other authorities 
in both treatises (which is quite improbable), it seems as though 
the scribe of V or its ancestor must have collated Cyprian’s 
quotations carefully with his own Bible and corrected in both 
places accordingly. It is however just possible that ‘iusti’ 
represents an ‘isti’ of V’s Bible, for ‘isti’ is a known variant here 
for ‘hi’. If ‘isti’ had been put in the margin of V’s archetype, 
the next copy might have put both in the text. 


1 Reg. ii 25. ad Fort. 4 = Test. iii 28. Note that S commences just 


15, 


before this point, and Hartel ceases to cite the MSS M B. 

325. 5 uir peccet S: peccet uir-R T W (V) 

142. 15 peccet uir LAUX: peccetur M peccatur W pecat uir 
peccauerit uir P 

Gr. dpaprq dvjp: it is clear that the literal rendering ‘peccet 

uir’ is right in both treatises, and that S and with it Hartel are 

wrong. 


2 Paral. xv 2. ad Fort. 8 = Test. iii 27. 


16. 


17. 


Ezech. 


18. 


329. 7 Dominus omnes 

142. 4 deus: dominus R 

Gr. xipws. Is Zest. wrong here? and can we suppose that R 
alone preserves the true text, and that the ‘deus’ of all other 
MSS has come in by assimilation to ‘deus’ of the line before ? 
But the next instance suggests that Cyprian did follow different 
texts of this verse in the two treatises: see however p. 245, n. I. 
329. 7 quamdiu omnes 
142.4 dum LAUXM(VRT): quamdiu B P (om. est dum fer 
homoeoarcton W) 

Taking 16 and 17 together the conclusion becomes likely that 
Cyprian was using different Latin MSS. Of course he very 
rarely had occasion to cite the books of Chronicles. 

xxxili 12. ad Fort. 8 = de bono patientiae 13. 

329. ro in quacumque die S R(V): in quocumque die T Wb 
407. Ir in quocumque die omnes 

‘ dies’ appears to be masculine both in Cyprian and in Cyprian’s 
Bible: compare, e.g. Zest. ii 25 title (61.14, 92.5) and the texts 
from Hosea and Exodus there cited. In 61. 14 Hartel indeed 
prints ‘ tertia die’ with AW (R): butLP Vb TUX MQB have 
the masculine, and in 92. 5 it stands without variant. Therefore 
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the in this passage the reading of de don. pat. and of T Wb in ad 
go Fort. must be followed. 
Exod. xvii 11-14. ad Fort. 8 = Test. ii 21. 
19. 330. 23 om.S WR: sed manus Moysi graues erant V 
89. 16 sed manus Moysi graues omnes 
ies Gr. ai 8 xeipes Mwvoy Bapeia. It looks as though Cyprian or his 
gh amanuensis had accidentally dropped the words in ad Fort. For 
a's the reading of V compare no. 14 supra. 
th 20. 331. 1 Aaron Hartel without note of variant, but in fact S has ‘aron 
ti’ 89. 17 Aaron again without note: but in fact A has ‘aron’ 
=e In neither treatise has Hartel recorded the orthography of his 
De, earliest MS. In their substantive readings he follows these two 
MSS respectively, and they are generally wrong: in matters of 
Ast orthography they are sometimes, as here, right against all other 
MSS, and he omits to record their readings. The earliest Latin 
translators invariably avoided the juxtaposition in Hebrew names 
- of the same vowel, and either omitted the repetition, or inserted 
an h: so ‘Aharon’ or ‘Aron’. Jerome restored the orthography 
set on his own principles, but in the most familiar names, such as 
os (iT Bethlehem and Abraham, Latin usage was too strong for him. 
Cyprian’s Bible had isac, aron, bethlem, etc. 
21. 331.1 Ur RW: OrVbS 
89. 17 Ur L (Hur TB): OrA VbQ* R* U WX* 
Gr. "Qp, and the evidence of the older MSS makes it abundantly 
R clear that Or was the reading of Cyprian’s Bible in both treatises. 
er 22. 331. I manus eius omnes 
2? 89. 17 manus L R(V)T XM (manuus A): manus eius UWB 
nt Gr. ras xeipas airod BF ras xeipas A. It would appear therefore 
.. that ad Fort. followed BF, and Zes¢. followed A, of the LXX. 
Compare 1g above, where also Zest. agrees with A, while most 
- MSS of ad Fort. go with BQ, of the LXX 
23. 331. 5 memoriale S: memoriae Vb RT W 
at go. 1 memoriae LV A: memoria b TU WB memoria et X in 
ry memoria M Q , 
Gr. cis pynpéovvov, 1nd ‘memorize’ must be right in both 
treatises: S and Hartel are wrong again in ad Fort. 
b 24. 331. 6 Iesu omnes 
go. 2 eius LT UBX: Iesu AVbRWMQ 
Ys Gr. "Tnooi.. L reads ‘eius’ (though Hartel does not record this), 
ts but in spite of the support of other MSS must be wrong. 
d Transposition of letters has produced ‘eius’ out of ‘ iesu ’.’ 
ye 1 ¢Tesu’, meaning Joshua, would not be abbreviated in early MSS, and so would 
re be a relatively unfamiliar form, 
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Deut. xiii 3 (4). ad@ Fort. 9 = Test. iii 15 = de mortalitate 11. 
25. 331. 11 et ex tota uirtute uestra omnes 


128. 2 om. LP UWXMB(R): Aadent AV 

304. 6 om. omnes 

Gr. omits with Zes#. and de mortal. It looks as though the 
tradition of ad Fort. had suffered contamination from the Gospel 
text. Note once more the identity of the V text in ad Fort. and 
Test. Like cod. B in the New Testament V is an edited text, 
and, like B, a very good one in most, but not in all, respects. 


Dan. iii 16-18. ad Fort. 11 = Test. iii 10 = ep. 6. 3 = ep. 58. 5. 
26. 337. 16 liberabit S Vb: liberauit R T* W 


r2r. 17 liberauit LT* U W* B: liberabit A(V)P RX 

483. 16 liberabit L N C Q* R(V): liberauit T* Q* 

660. 18 liberabit P R Q*: liberauit Q* B 

Gr. pioera Theodotion, éfeActrac LXX, from which it is clear 
that the future ‘liberabit’ is correct all through, and that L is 
wrong in Zes¢. Cyprian’s text is substantially that of Theodotion, 
but ‘rex’ in v. 16 is from LXX: in v. 18 ‘imaginem auream’ 
agrees with LXX indeed, but also with A Q (against B) of Thdn. 


2 Macc. vi, vii. ad Fort. 11, cf. Test. iii 17. 
27. Of the six quotations in ad Fort. 11 (339. 12-342. 10), five 


recur in Zésé. iii 17, but only in V R, and V R must here repre- 
sent, not the genuine text of Cyprian, but a recension which has 
taken the citations in ad Fort. and inserted them in Zes¢. 


Sap. iii 4-8. ad Fort. 12 = Test. iii 15 = ep.6. 2. Note that v. 7 4 of 


the Greek is omitted in all three of Cyprian’s quotations, 
though added in ad Fort. and Zest. by W, and in ef. 6 by CR 
(not V). 


28. 343. 16 holocaustam hostiam Vb T*: holocausta hostiam 


S W holocausta hostia R 

128. 6 holocaustam (holocautam V olocaustam R holochaustam L) 
hostam LVbAPRT*UX: holocaustum hostiam WX 
holocausta hostiam M* 

481. 18 holocaustam hostiam L N P (T* ?): holocausta hostiam V 
holocausta hostia C holocausti hostia R holocaustum hostiam Q 
Gr. édoxdprwpa Ovoias, but of this none of our MSS gives a literal 
translation, and provisionally at any rate we must, with Hartel, 
follow the preponderance of MS authority and read ‘ holocaustam 
hostiam ’ in all three citations. ‘ holocaustum hostiae’ would be 
the literal rendering.’ 


1 Neither dAoxdprapa Ovoias nor dAokavtrwya Ovoias occurs elsewhere in LXX. 
The pseudo-Cyprianic de laude martyrii 16 (Hartel App. 39. 8) renders here, as 
Cyprian does, ‘ holocaustam hostiam’; though that rendering is entirely unmen- 
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29. 343. 18 respectus illorum omnes 
128. 7 respectus L; respectus eorum W respectus illorum 7e//. 
481. 19 respectus illorum omnes 
Gr. abrév, and the omission of ‘ illorum’ by L in Zes/. can only 


the be an individual blunder : it is not shared by P. 

pel Sap. v 1-9 a. ad Fort. 12 = Test. iii 16 = ad Demetrianum 24. 

ind 3°. 343. 23 angustauerunt V RST: angustiauerunt W 

xt, 128. 15 angustiauerunt L W X: angustauerunt VA PRTUMB 


369. 1 angustauerunt (V) R M: angustiauerunt W B 

Being a matter of orthography, we must follow our oldest MSS, 

VSA, and read ‘ angustauerunt’ throughout against L of Zes¢. 

‘angustare’ is the older and only classical form: see Zhes. Ling. Lat. 
31. 343. 23 abstulerunt labores eorum (illorum T) omnes 

128. 15 labores eorum diripuerunt omnes excepto V : abstulerunt 


ear laborem eorum V 
is 369. 1 abstulerunt labores eorum (illorum B) omnes 
on, Gr. tiv Gberovvrwv Tovs révovs abroy : it is abundantly clear that 
m’ in Zest. Cyprian used a different (otherwise unknown) Latin 
dn. rendering of these words from that followed by him in ad Fort. 
and ad Demetr. V once more stands alone in assimilating Zés¢. 
ive to ad Fort. etc.' 
re- 82. 344. 5 in risu et in similitudine inproperii V bS W: in 
las risum et in similitudine inp. R in risum et in similitudinem inp. T 
128. rg in risu et in similitudine inp. LV: in risum et in simili- 
of tudine inp. A R X in risu et in similitudinem inp. b P TU 
ns, 369. 6 in risu et in similitudine inp. (V) WB: in risum et in 
R similitudinem inp. R M 
Gr. eis yéAwra xai cis tapaBodjy évediopod. If Cyprian was con- 
im sistent with himself in all three cases, he must apparently have 
used two ablatives, or possibly accusative and ablative. Manu- 
L) script authority for two accusatives is entirely wanting in 7Zes¢., 
Xx as it is also in Lucifer. 
33- 344. 15 ista S: illa(Vb) RTW 
V 129. § illa: ista M 
Q 369. 16 illa omnes 
ral Gr. éxeiva, and S (with Hartel) is obviously wrong in ad Fort. 
. tioned in Sabatier. Further Lucifer 1/2 has also ‘holocaustam hostiam’; and 1/2 


‘holocausta hostia’, where Latini (no doubt rightly) conjectured the accusative 
feminine : and once more Sabatier’s report of Lucifer’s readings conflicts with our 
more modern knowledge. 

x 1 If Cyprian put together Zest, book iii while absent from Carthage, might we 
suppose that for some books at least of the Bible he had to fall back on codices or 
rolls that did not come from his own library ? 


be 
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Ps. exv 6 (cxvi 15). ad Fort. 12 = Test. iii 16 = ep. 6. 2 = ep. 10.2 = 


34. 


35- 


ep. 76. 4.‘ praetiosa’ should be read throughout. 

344. 16 pretiosa est Vb RSW: pretiosa T 

129. 6 pretiosa omnes 

481. 8 pretiosa est LN PQRT: pretiosa C 

492. I pretiosa est LN QCR: pretiosa P 

831. 14 pretiosa omnes 

Gr. rijuos, and ‘ pretiosa’ without ‘est’ is certainly right in Zes¢. 
and ¢f. 76: but in the other three citations it is a little doubtful 
whether we can omit ‘est’ with one MS alone in each case. It 
is not likely anyhow that the difference goes back to the Greek. 
344. 17 iustorum Vb RSW: sanctorum T 

129. 6 iustorum LVb PRT UX: sanctorum AM B 

481. 9 iustorum LNPCRT: sanctorum Q 

492. 2 iustorum LN PCR: sanctorum Q 

831. 14 iustorum LN PCR(V): sanctorum M 

Gr. iciwv, and of course ‘iustorum’ is right in all five cases: 
dows is not dyws. But it is interesting to note that Hartel’s 
inadequate selection of MSS for Zeés¢. results in L standing alone— 
if his statement of the evidence is to be relied on—with the right 
reading against his three other MSS (W is defective). For the 
Epp. his text is on the whole much more satisfactory. 


Ps. cxviii (cxix) 1, 2. ad Fort. 12 = Test. iii 16. 


36. 


1 Quirinianus, i.e. the fifth-century fragments found at Brescia by Mgr Mercati: 
see his D’alcunt nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di S. Cipriano (1899), pp. 1-4; 
44-67, and my own summary in Prolegomena III (J. 7.S., Jan. 1928, xxix 
pp. 125, 126). For this quotation see Mercati p. 44: the fragment begins ‘sunt 
in uia et qui ambulant...’ Quir represents, as Mercati shows, the same recen- 
sion of Test. as Hartel’s W, but it represents it at a much earlier stage: of the 
five variants 36 to 40, Q gives the true reading of 7es?. four times, W not once. 


344. 22, 23 beati omnes 

132. 4, 5 felices LV-bPTUXB: beati ARWM. Quir' has 
‘ felices’ on the second occasion ; it is not extant on the first. 
Gr. paxdpwn, for which the regular rendering in Cyprian and & is 
‘felices’, and that is indubitably right in Zés¢. In ad Fort. we 
have to balance the probabilities of Cyprian using a different 
rendering, and of all the MSS having suffered contamination with 
the later, soon to be the universal, rendering ; and decision is not 
quite easy. Exactly the same difficulty confronts us in de ecc/. 
unit. 24 (231. 25), where all MSS appear to give ‘ beati pacifici’ 
for Matt.v g: but in that passage we have the contrary evidence 
of Zest. iii 3 (115. 1) according to LV bTB. My own belief 
is that Cyprian in all these passages wrote ‘felices’. 
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37. 344. 22 inmaculati S (T): qui inmaculati sunt R W (V) 
132. 4 qui inmaculati sunt L(V) PT UX MB (Quir begins 
with sunt): inmaculati AR W 
Gr. dpwpo &, of duwpo A R T, and the fuller rendering, which 
is right in both the Cyprianic passages, certainly implies the 
Greek article, so that Cyprian’s Bible went with A R T against &. 
It is not so certain that the shorter rendering implies the absence 
of the article in the Greek, but decision on that point is not 
necessary. 

38. 344. 23 qui (ante ambulant) omnes 
132. 5 et qui LPTUXMB Quir: om. et AVR W 
Gr. oi wopevduevor, and once more we seem to have different 
readings in the Latin Bible texts used by Cyprian in the two 
treatises. 

39. 344. 23 luce S: uia Vb RW lege T 
132. 5 uia L(V?)PX: uiam R’ uiis M lege ART (legem a” 
ut uid) U WB Quir 
Gr. é& vopw, and the choice lies between ‘in lege’ (of which 
‘luce’ of S is presumably a corruption) and ‘in uia’ in both 
Cyprianic treatises. I do not myself feel any doubt that he read 
‘in uia’ on both occasions, though it almost looks as if that were 
a blunder, by reduplication from the preceding clause, whether 
of his Latin version or only of his own MS of it. 

40. 344. 24 martyria omnes 
132. 5 martyria L(V) PR T U X MB Quir: testimonia A W 

martyria’ is of course right on both occasions. 


1. Of these forty passages it will be the simplest course to begin by 
setting aside those that are concerned only with the form or orthography 
of words. Of the cases that fall under this head—1, 5, 9: 12: 20: 
21: go—there is not one which raises any difficulty, or suggests any 
variation of text between ad Fort. and Test., if we follow, as in such 
matters it is generally right to do, the testimony of our oldest MSS. 
We must read ‘adflictatio’ 12 with S of de Japs. 19, ‘angustare’ go 
with VS A, ‘aron’ 20 with SA, ‘or’ a1 with VS A. In 20, a1, 30 
(12 is not in Zés¢.) L is on the wrong side : its excellence is subject to 
just this qualification, that, while it preserves a very ancient text, it 
modernizes its orthography to the standards of the Carolingian age. 
On the other hand in 1, g—and 5, as far as Zest. is concerned—the 
problem is as between ‘manuum’ and the contracted form ‘ manum’ 
for the genitive plural of ‘manus’, and L *” gives its witness for the 
unusual and in Cyprian’s Bible apparently correct form ‘manum’: 
the Greek has yewpav *”, and in the Latin we have for ‘manum’ in 
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1 LX (and an early Basle fragment’) of Zes¢.; in 5 LT U of Zes¢.; 
in 9 RT of ad Fort.,, RT U of Zest, S of ad Demetr. But further, 
the variants ‘manu’ and ‘manus’ are probably corrections of an 
ancestral ‘manum’ (since ‘ manuum’ would have caused no difficulty) : 
so in 1 ad Fort. manu M* manus V, Zés¢. manu A*; in § ad Fort. 
manus V, Zés¢. manus B and the Basle fragment, in manu X M’. For 
the contracted gen. plur. of nouns in the fourth declension see Neue- 
Wagener Formeniehre der lateinischen Sprache* i 547, 548. 

2. There remain thirty-three passages where the variations are of 
substance and not of form. But of these two, 35 and 40, are due 
only to the wrong judgement of Hartel in constructing his text of Zés?., 
seven to similar errors of judgement in his text of ad Fort. In 4, 
indeed, it is only the evidence of the Greek which rejects the other- 
wise attractive ‘uisus’ for ‘usus’, and in 18 the question is arguable: 
but in the remaining five—1§, 23, 33, 37, (39)-—it is his unwarranted 
preference for S in ad Fort. over all other authorities combined which 
has resulted in erroneous readings. In no one of these nine passages 
except 39 is there any real doubt that Cyprian is consistent with him- 
self. And another passage may be reckoned in here, where difficulty 
is caused only by Hartel charging to L an error of which it is guiltless ; 
namely 10, where L does not read ‘ei’, but correctly ‘eis’. We are 
thus reduced to twenty-three or at most twenty-four passages. 

3- Our next modification of the total concerns individualisms of our 
leading MS for Zes#., L, in addition to its orthographical modernisms 
of which account has been taken above. L alone in 29 omits ‘illorum’, 
but it does not seem possible that this is more than a blunder. We shall 
further be justified in abstracting from our lists readings where L is in 
obvious error even in company with other MSS, 6, 24, 26. These 
are all easy corruptions, ‘finget’ for ‘ fingit’, ‘eius’ for ‘iesu’, ‘ libera- 
uit’ for ‘liberabit’, and hardly qualify at all its general excellence. 

4. Similarly we can eliminate the idiosyncrasies of V. The evidence 
in the course of our examination has shewn us that, valuable as V is, it 
does contain an artificial element. There is conscious assimilation of 
Cyprianic Bible texts either to one another or to some external standard 
—though if the latter alternative is correct, the standard resembles 
Cyprian’s own so nearly that it must be itself African and not far 
removed from Cyprian’s date. 11, 19, 25, 27, are cases where V brings 
the two treatises into harmony with one another, but it is an enforced 
and not an original harmony. 27 is a case where half a dozen 
quotations from II Maccabees are introduced bodily from ad Fort. into 
Test., though as R here goes with V the origin of this change may 
possibly be different to the origin of the rest. 11, 19, and 25, the 

1 On this Basle fragment, see under I, p. 233 supra. 
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evidence of V being eliminated, remain as real differences between the 
two treatises. 14 on the other hand is a case where V has made 
the same change in both treatises, apparently without any justification 
so far as St Cyprian’s original text is concerned, and therefore 14, like 
27, goes out altogether. 


Now at last we can proceed to the further examination of the 
seventeen or eighteen cases which do, at first sight at any rate, present 
us with real differences between the texts of the different treatises as 
they stand : and these fall into five groups. 

(a) The whole tradition of ad Fort. corrupt. The first group consists 
of three cases where there is perhaps reason to believe that the difference 
is apparent and not real, because the whole available tradition of 
ad Fort. is corrupt and deviates from what Cyprian either wrote or 
meant to write, 19, 25, 36. In 19 SWR omit, in comparison with 
Test, ‘sed manus Moysi graues’. The words are necessary to the 
sense, and there is no trace of their being absent from any other 
authorities, Greek or Latin: therefore they must have dropped out 
accidentally whether in the original text of ad Fort. or in the course of 
its transmission. In 25 ad Fort., with AV of Zes?. adds (after ‘ex toto 
corde uestro et ex tota anima uestra’) the words ‘et ex tota uirtute 
uestra’: but they are absent from the true text of Zes¢. and from 
de morta/. as well as from all other known texts of the passage in Deut. 
Obviously they were inserted from the Gospels, more probably by 
scribes after Cyprian than by Cyprian himself. In 36 the evidence 
for ‘felix’ as the early African equivalent of paxdpuos is so strong that 
I cannot believe that Cyprian wrote ‘ beati’. But ‘ beatus’ so soon and 
so universally replaced ‘felix’ that there is hardly a place in Cyprian 
where some MSS do not present it, and there is nothing really im- 
probable in the supposition that all MSS have done so here, as well as 
in de eccl. unit. 24. 

(6) The true tradition of Cyprian uniform. The second group 
includes five cases, 2, 3, 13, 28, 32, besides two that have been 
mentioned above, 37 and g9, where the evidence may indeed suggest 
that variant readings go back ultimately to the Greek, but is not 
adequate to shew that both readings are Cyprian’s own. In 2 the 
variations both in Zest. and Fort. are very numerous, but they would 
all be accounted for if, with L of Zes¢. alone, we read ‘illis’ without 
any verb, though yévowro appears to stand unquestioned in the Greek. 
In 3 there is no doubt that ‘omnes’ is right in both Zes¢. and Fort., 
but in each treatise two MSS omit it, and the omission corresponds to 
a known variant of the Greek. As V is one of the omitting MSS in 
ad Fort., it may be that V’s Bible went with the Greek MSS Se T, 
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while Cyprian’s certainly followed BN* AR. In 1g ‘ab ea’ of Zest. is 
supported by Rb of ad Fort., and corresponds to dz’ airijs of cod. A 
of LXX; the other MSS of ad Fort. with ‘de ea’ correspond to é 
airis Of BQ. I think that R b are good enough authorities to allow us 
once more to make Cyprian consistent with himself. In 28 the pre- 
ponderance of MS authority indicates that in each of the three citations 
Cyprian wrote ‘holocaustam hostiam’; and though that does not 
answer quite strictly to dAoxdprwya Ovoias, it must be taken to be the 
rendering in the Old Latin Bible. In g2 the three quotations all shew 
great variety in detail, but the literal correspondence with the two 
accusatives of the Greek is far too poorly supported to be right, and 
there is ample authority in all three places for the double ablative, 
which is presumably right throughout. In 37 Cyprian’s text is not 
doubtful in either Zest. or ad Fort., and corresponds to codd. A RT of 
the Greek Psalter, while the inferior reading probably represents that 
of &. Finally in 39 our best MSS again agree in the two treatises: 
Cyprian, rightly or wrongly, read ‘in uia’ in both clauses of Ps. cxviii 
(cxix) 1, though the Greek text has év 686 . . . év vopw. 

The ten readings in the two groups just dealt with have produced no 
case where it is certain, or even very probable, that Cyprian used in- 
consistent texts in his several treatises. But a residuum is left over 
of about one fifth of the whole number of instances with which we 
started, and some half of this residuum present different Latin render- 
ings of the same underlying Greek, while the other half imply a different 
Greek text. Since in the last group we have had to consider questions 
of Greek readings, it will be convenient to proceed next to the cases 
where differences of Cyprian with himself go back, or may go back, to 
differences in the Greek. 

(¢) Variations of underlying Greek text. There is really only one 
case where a real difference appears to be established between 7Zes¢. and 
ad Fort., which corresponds to a known difference between the MSS of 
the LXX. In 22 Zest. has certainly ‘manus’, while all MSS of ad 
Fort. have ‘ manus eius’: cod. A of Exod. xvii 11 has ras yeipas, codd. 
BF ras xeipas atrov. Provisionally we must say that Cyprian used 
different texts. But where the conclusion rests on so slight a base as 
the presence or absence of a personal pronoun, it can only be pro- 
visional. A similar, but still more doubtful, case is 8, where ad Fort. 
has ‘ne adoraueritis eos’ and the best MSS of Zest. omit ‘eos’: the 
omission may go back to an omission of airois 2° in a Greek MS, but 
as no such omission is known it is a simpler supposition that our best 
MSS of Zest. are for once in a way in error, and that ‘eos’ should be 
retained with A W, besides V R ex silentio. In 38 it is again so small 
a word as ‘et’ that is in question, and again the MSS of Zes¢. are 
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divided on much the same lines ; even if Cyprian really wrote ‘ et’ in 
Test., while our Greek MSS and ad Fort. omit it, it is much simpler to 
refer the insertion to some stage in the Latin tradition. Lastly 16 is 
only a question between a ‘deus’ of Zés/. and a ‘dominus’ of the 
Greek and ad Fort. But, as has been said, 16 and 17 stand together 
as exceptional. ‘Taken as a whole, the variations of underlying Greek 
text reduce themselves almost to a vanishing point. 

(@) Variations of Latin rendering. It is disconcerting to find that 
there are any definite traces of difference between the texts used in the 
two treatises. We have got so thoroughly accustomed to treating the 
evidence of St Cyprian, in regard to the Latin Bible used by him, as 
strictly homogeneous, that it gives us something of a shock when we 
find ourselves obliged in any degree to qualify or modify this acquired 
conviction. And perhaps after all the real divergence is not so great as 
it may at first appear, for it is at least possible that in some cases the 
whole MS tradition of ad Fort. is in error. But at any rate the evidence 
has to be set out and its implications considered. 

The most striking instance is 31 from the book of Wisdom, where 
V I trav GberovvTwv Tos rovous aitay is rendered in Zest. ‘ labores eorum 
diripuerunt’, in ad Fort. and ad Demeir. ‘ abstulerunt labores eorum’. 
There is no serious doubt as to the readings: if V gives in Zes#. the 
reading of ad Fort., that sort of assimilation is too much of a habit with 
V (see 14, 19, 25) to allow us to suppose that its evidence can outweigh 
the dozen or so MSS, L and A included, which combine to give the 
other reading. So in 11 ad Fort. has ‘pro ipsis’ apart from V, which 
has ‘pro eis’ with all MSS of de /apsis. In 19 ad Fort. has 
‘quamdiu’, while all the MSS of Zes¢. that really count read ‘dum’. 
In 34 ad Fort. has ‘ pretiosa est’ in Ps. cxv 6 with ep. 6 and 10, 
Zest. with ef. 76 and the Greek ‘ pretiosa’ without ‘est’: though the 
insertion of ‘est’ is so natural, especially where the citation is limited 
to the single clause, that it may well be that it is not a real question 
here of divergence of Biblical text. 


We are now in a position to draw some general conclusions. And 
first and most important, the substantial homogeneity of Cyprian’s 
Bible text emerges beyond dispute: in one case gI it is undeniable 
that d6erovvrwy of Sap. xiii r is represented by ‘diripuerunt’ in Zes?. 
by ‘abstulerunt’ in ad Fort., and ad Fort. is supported by ad Demetr., 
and in the two connected cases 16 and 17 one difference of text and 
one of rendering make it likely that different Latin MSS of the books 
of Chronicles must have been employed by him.’ It is possible that 


1 Yet the two quotations agree with another against the Greek in omitting the 
clause Kal édv éx(nrhante airov cipeOnoera: ipiv, 
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in 7 the omission in ad Fort. of the words ‘rectores orbis terrae’ 
which stand in Zes¢. and correspond to the Greek is only an accident 
(whether the accident is due to an original blunder in writing out the 
citation, or to faulty transmission of ad Fort., for which treatise we have 
obviously no MS quite so good as L of Zes¢.), and the case of Ig is 
very similar. It is possible that Cyprian’s Latin Bible, as the case of 
2 suggests, did not always correspond to the Greek of any of the 
great uncials, and may represent a more ancient text. All other 
variations dealt with in the last preceding paragraphs are of so minute 
a character that they may easily be due to accidental variations of 
individual Bible MSS or accidental errors in the transmission of the 
Cyprianic writings. They are not of a character to affect in any ap- 
preciable degree our confidence in the trustworthiness of St Cyprian as 
a witness to a Biblical text that is older than & or Bor A. At most 
our investigation indicates that the text of the ad Fortunatum was 
either drawn up with a little less care, or (more probably) copied with 
a little less faithfulness by succeeding scribes, than the text of the 
Testimonia: it certainly points to an element of degeneracy in one of 
the two oldest MSS of the former treatise, ‘S, and an element of 
editorial revision in the other, V, as compared with the quite excep- 
tional excellence of L in the text of the Zestimonia. 

And one other general remark may close this section of the investiga- 
tion. The impression is strong on my mind that the text of the New 
Testament, or at any rate that of the Gospels, offers an easier field and 
the probability of more clear-cut conclusions than the text of the Old. 


Perhaps the opportunity, for which I have long been hoping, of pro- 
ducing a new text of the Zéstimonia may come to me some day. I 
believe that at least I have accumulated and sifted enough material to 
justify me in setting down my results. But all depends on what leisure 
and energy may yet be mine in the near future. Since the last instal- 
ment of these Prolegomena was published in January 1929, Cyprianic 
studies have lost one of their most ardent votaries in this country, Dom 
Leander Ramsay, Abbot of Downside. He had made large collections 
with a yiew to an edition of St Cyprian, though it has not been given him 
to bring any part of it to completion. Long ago we exchanged letters 
on the studies we cherished in common, but we never met. It is the 
hope of my heart that the distinguished house over which he presided 
may be able to pay tribute to his memory, and add one more to its 
great services to learning, by making some of his ve//iguiae accessible to 
the world of scholars. 

C. H. Turner. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE VEDAS AND UPANISADS! 


Tue Vedic and Upanisad literature is of great extent and difficulty. 
It constitutes the background and basis of all subsequent develope- 
ments in Hindu religion and philosophy. Its status became a theme 
for discussion and a dogma; its practical applications extended to all 
departments of life ; and its exegesis provided occupation for multitudes 
of theologians, ritualists, cosmologists, grammarians, lexicographers, 
metrists. For European scholars, again, these earliest Indian docu- 
ments, constituting one of the most ancient known literatures, speedily 
developed connexions beyond their own Indian horizon and with still 
remoter times. Overleaping the immediate unmistakable affinities with 
the earliest Persian writings and with the ‘Arian Period’, the &g- 
Veda became a precious record of Indo-European thought and even 
a revelation of primitive tendencies of human reflexion upon life and 
the universe. Until comparison of religious and mythological ideas 
came to operate over an unlimited field, it was the chief resort of 
mythological theories. 

At the present time the situation is, on the Indian side, considerably 
changed and, we may say, alleviated. By reason of the publication of 
most of the Vedic texts and the translation of many of them, and 
through the enormous amount of philological investigation which has 
been brought to bear upon them, the distinction between the Veda 
itself and the later developements has become fairly definite. The 
Veda is almost exclusively sacerdotal. The g-Veda itself is in the 
main a compilation of hymns composed for use in actual rites, and 
the same practical purpose attaches even more definitely to the Sama- 
Veda and the Yajur-Veda: the Atharva-Veda differs only in the more 
private and multifarious character of its largely magical rituals and in 
their later Brahmanization. The Brahmanas are descriptions and dis- 
cussions of ritual, intended only for priestly study; and even the 
speculations of the Upanisads, though they manifest contact with 
thinkers not of the Brahman caste, have their starting-point in the ideas 
and interests of the priestly schools. But, while thus the Vedic litera- 
ture stands out with a well-defined character, this very fact involves 
problems, and there are others too which await solution. Since the 
Veda itself refers to more mundane kinds of composition, such as 


1 The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, by Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. (Harvard Oriental Series, edited . . . by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, vols, xxxi and xxxii, pp. xviii (1) 1-312, vii 313-683, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1925). 
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‘praises of men’ (narafamsa = xdéa avdpév), and since it even includes 
specimens of them, as well as a fair number of hymns which are more 
mythological than ritual, and some which are actually mundane or 
speculative, it concerns us to enquire what during the period ¢. 1200- 
500 B.C. was happening in the spheres of free literature, of thought, of 
social life and religion. As always in Indian history, the developements 
take place behind the scenes and emerge in full maturity. Secondly, 
the Brahmanical literature itself testifies to a hardening in the character 
and status of the priest himself: the poet priest of the early age, a 
member of some professional family not very rigidly separated from the 
general community, has in becoming a commentator and theorist, or 
inventor, of ritual undergone a change no less marked than his gods 
themselves, once lauded and flattered for their favours, now mere 
agents controlled by the all-powerful rites. What force was it that 
impelled the competing families to pool the several collections of hymns, 
which were their stock-in-trade ? and how was first organized the trade- 
union which provided students and teachers of the joint compilation, 
the Rg- Veda? Was this an outcome of spontaneous fusion, or editorial 
redaction, or royal influence? In any case it ante-dates all other 
Indian literature. The last problem concerns the hymns themselves 
and their composers. The hymns of the Ag-Veda are not quite like 
anything found elsewhere. Despite their recurrent ideas and the con- 
ventional phraseology of ancient compositions, they contain not a little 
poetry. Their spirit is natural and manly. There was, no doubt, 
already a considerable developement of ritual and a subdivision of 
functions among the priests ; but the rites are performed on behalf of 
wealthy patrons, who themselves take part. What the priest requires is 
his dues: his personality is not obtruded, and there is no sign of 
Shamanistic ecstasy. Thus the tone is impersonal. The object of the 
performance is to secure for the patron, the company, and the priests, 
benefits largely mundane, such as wealth, cattle, and strong sons. The 
faith in its efficacy is of a natural order; the appeal is to the gods, 
whose favour is solicited by praise, recital of their deeds, and supplica- 
tion: and thus the magical character which entirely dominates the later 
ritual is not on the surface apparent. Furthermore, there seem to be 
few, if any, horrors: the ‘we have drunk the soma, we have become 
immortal’ of the Soma rite does not appear to imply an orgy. Deep 
ethical feeling, a sense of sin, is confined to the hymns to Varuna: 
owing to less developed anthropomorphism the morality of the gods is 
not so much provocative of question as in the case of the Olympians. 
Thus the problem of the Vedic hymns is how in a society settled, but 
warlike and still tribally organized, without temples or, apparently, 
cities, there was maintained a semi-public religion, served by a rather 
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numerous, professional, somewhat level-headed, and non-orgiastic priest- 
hood. This clearly implies a civilization and also a religion which had 
a practical value for the community. 

What was the character of that religion? The old view that it was 
in the main a nature-worship, with a mythology based upon personifica- 
tion and metaphor, encounters at the present day a certain impatience 
on the part of anthropological theorists eager to find exemplification. 
Instead of shedding light upon early thought, the Vedic religion must 
be scrutinized or excavated for vestiges of taboo, totemism, theriolatry, 
the corn-spirit, sonder-gétter, sympathetic magic, animatism, mana, dei- 
fication. In order that these wide vistas may not obscure the im- 
mediate terrain, it is necessary to keep in close touch with the actual 
texts. Origins, again, are one thing, actualities another. How are we to 
say, for instance, that such and such a rite is fertility magic, if the par- 
ticipant was unconscious of such reference? The matter is, however, 
difficult. Working beliefs are themselves only transient interpretations of 
tradition and usage, and the believer is himself controlled by tendencies 
wider than he knows and often illudes himself, in fact, as to what he 
believes. His interpretations are perversions of older interpretations 
which had been perversions of others still more remote. Until the science 
of religions contrives a calculus, logic, or method, capable of incorporating 
with the general processes the transient, fluctuating, and diverse under- 
standings of conscious individuals and groups, it must always (like the 
other sociological sciences) evoke protests from each of the special 
departments to which it may be applied. 

In the Vedic religion a worship of nature is unquestionably the 
leading feature. No theorist would deny that the hymns to the dawn, 
to fire (Agni), to the sun, the winds, the waters, the rain-god (Parjanya), 
the sky, night, the forest goddess are in fact addressed to those pheno- 
mena, conceived in various degrees as persons or powers. Few, 
perhaps, would deny that Indra has at any rate some connexion with 
storm and lightning, Mitra with the sun, Varuna with the nocturnal 
sky, a connexion more intimate than that of poetic or religious imagery. 
But here the dubious terrain begins: for these three deities a different 
origin has, in fact, been propounded. Then there are cases where, 
while a natural origin is certain, as for the Nasatyas and Apam Napat, 
it is remote and the expression is so indeterminate, that we may doubt 
what natural phenomenon was conceived. In other instances we have 
functional powers, Savitar, Visvakarman, Tvastr, Brahmanaspati, Praja- 
pati, whose naturalistic attributes or myths are due, no doubt, to asso- 
ciation, emulation or fashion. This, indeed, implies that the natural 
phenomena were near to the thought of the worshipper; and a like 
lesson is conveyed by the fact that the very same objects which 
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ordinarily figure under divine designations are in other or later texts 
invoked by their workaday names. 

A worship of thinly veiled natural powers demands a more obvious 
social utility than does that of highly personalized Olympians. The 
Vedic Indians were far removed from the stage in which Thaumas 
alone could give birth to Iris. But the storm, the waters, the sun, fire, 
and wind are by no means so remote from the economic consciousness 
of the Indian peasant as from that of the European citizen. Even the 
dawn goddess, felt to be the most poetic of the Vedic divinities, had 
a part to play in the daily communal awakening of the village folk; 
was not the Pradbhdta-stotra, the morning hymn, a part of the equip- 
ment of the chief sects in far later times? This explains, perhaps, why 
the Vedic hymns have so little to do with agriculture or the whole 
group of primitive ideas associated therewith. The Aryan was origin- 
ally not agricultural, but pastoral, and the tradition of this long 
survived. His wealth was in horses and kine, which possibly owed to 
him their first introduction into India: even these, abundantly em- 
ployed in religious imagery, received, it seems, but little of direct 
worship : and it is possible that the Sidra of later date, when he first 
deified the cow, was really awed by the cow’s Aryan owner. 

These few preliminaries may suffice to shew that the Vedic religion, 
even in its earliest form, can by no means be expounded by mere 
description, which itself would be no light matter. It involves a dis- 
cussion of many problems, both in ard beyond the Indian sphere. 
The immediately following period witnessed an entire transformation 
of that religion, in the course of which a number of old or indigenous 
conceptions, which had underlain the earlier faith, rose to the surface 
and became the main working ideas, while the nature deities were 
subordinated to great gods of a new kind, and a theistic conception 
gradually shaped itself. 

All this comes within the scope of the treatise by Professor Berriedale 
Keith which is the occasion of this article :—a treatise of such character 
and compass as in the case of an ordinary scholar might well be the 
crown of a life’s work. So also does the discussion of views and practices 
relating to burial and the life after death and the immensely com- 
plicated and elaborate ritual, hardly paralleled elsewhere. After disposing 
of these matters Professor Keith turns, with undiminished vigour to the 
consideration of the whole developement of philosophical ideas in 
early India, and at the end retains still enough energy for dealing, in 
appendices, with a number of interesting and important questions. 

Professor Keith’s readers will not delude themselves with the thought 
that he is dealing with a new subject. So abundant and so remarkably 
varied are the references that he will rather feel that, failing all other 
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merits, the book would still serve as an excellent bibliography of the 
several topics. It may be convenient to indicate briefly the situation 
into which the new treatise is introduced. Ignoring, but not, it is to 
be hoped, forgetting the early studies in the several departments and also 
the mass of editions, translations, and special works of research or original 
scholarship, it may be said that for most of the topics we have exposi- 
tions which are also, in varying measure, works of research of the same 
kind as in the case of the Greek and Latin Classics ; in some instances 
the stage of compendiums has been reached. Of the last-named order 
are the volumes in the Zncyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research (Grundriss 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie) relating to Vedic Mythology (Macdonell), 
the Atharva- Veda (Bloomfield), Ritual Literature (Hillebrandt), where 
experienced scholars formulate, in some cases for the first time, but 
upon a more or less common plan, and with bibliographical care, 
the total knowledge of the subject in existence at the time. Of a more 
personal character are such works as Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, 
Barth’s Religions de l’Inde, Hopkins’s Religions of India, Oldenberg’s 
Religion des Veda, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmanatexte, Die Lehre 
der Upanishaden, and, in the department of philosophy, the histories of 
Indian phflosophy by Deussen, Suali, Dasgupta, Radhakrishna, Ranade, 
and others. Here the old and new matter is more moulded by the 
experienced insight, views, or even doctrines of the author, sometimes, 
as in the case of the writings of Barth and Oldenberg, with marked 
critical power, originality or distinction of thought. The studies relating 
to early India are still far from the stage where originality is reduced to 
minutiae or devices of presentation and a new book on some topic may 
be simply a new book on that topic. 

Although in the immense productivity of Professor Keith’s pen, in 
‘more than one study, these two volumes on the earliest Indian religion 
and philosophy can hardly be discriminated as the culmination, they 
may be regarded as completing an activity as a Vedic scholar which is 
amply sufficient to provide it with a wide and firm basis. Joint author 
with his teacher Professor Macdonell of a valuable dictionary of 
Vedic names and subjects, he has given us the first translation of 
a most difficult work, the Zazttiriya-samhita, a recension of the second 
most important Veda, the Yajur-Veda. ‘The two chief Brahmanas of 
the Rg-Veda, the Aitareya-Brahmana and the Kausitaki-Brihmana, 
have likewise been translated by him ; while in the department of the 
mystico-philosophical literature he has also given a rendering of the 
Sankhayana-Aranyaka and a text and translation of the Ajétareya- 
Aranyaka, the two texts of the Rg-veda school. All these are equipped 
with valuable notes, full introductory discussions of relevant matters, 
and indices. They are works of independent and primary character. 
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Passing over his /ndian Mythology and his publications relating to later 
Indian literature and philosophies, and also much else, we cannot omit 
to mention that in the capacity of a skilful cataloguer of MSS Pro- 
fessor Keith has had a more extensive first-hand acquaintance with 
Sanskrit texts, in their multifarious and difficult forms and scripts, 
than almost any living scholar. Those who have followed this pheno 
menal activity are well aware that it is not infected with any degree of 
superficiality, and that the strong front that Professor Keith maintains 
in the face of other views is based upon direct contact with the 
materials. 

In its general tendency the present work is rather on the conservative 
side. As the author never fails to take note of all that has been 
suggested in regard to each topic, the reader will not go far before he 
realizes with some bewilderment how many things have been weakly 
suggested (it is the vice of scholars) and how trenchantly they can be 
met. This does not mean that the main tenour of the treatise is not 
expository (and that with an amazing wealth of particulars); but the 
exposition is attended from point to point by discussions of the views 
and interpretations which have been propounded in these several con- 
nexions, 

The treatise is divided into five parts, entitled, I, The Sources ; II, 
The Gods and Demons of the Veda; III, The Vedic Ritual ; IV, The 
Spirits of the Dead ; V, The Philosophy of the Veda; while the eight 
appendices contain discussions of special questions or theories relating 
to the Age of the Avesta and the Rg-Veda, the Sacrifice of Purusa and 
the origin of the world, the Aryan conception of the heaven, the drink 
of immortality, the Indo-European fire-cult, cremation and burial, the 
Dravidian element in Indian thought, Pythagoras and Parmenides. 

In Part I, which naturally is introductory, we have beside the’ 
necessary examination of the evidences concerning the date of the first 
Aryan settlements in India and their situation at the time when the 
hymns of the Rg-Veda were composed, a general survey of the Sanskrit 
literary sources, followed by a consideration of the light derivable from 
extra-Indian sources, such as the Iranian Avesta, Indo-European and 
other comparative mythology, general theories concerning the origin of 
religions ; further, of possible effects of fusion with indigenous races 
and religions, and of the popular or hieratic character of the Vedic 
religion. While there is much that is common to the g-Veda and the 
Avesta, and comparative Indo-European mythology proves the antiquity 
of at least some divine names and attributes, the general theories are all 
one-sided or mistaken, and the Euhemeristic doctrine in particular 
presents absurdities in the Indian sphere: none of the doctrines 
furnishes a proper basis for a classification of the Vedic pantheon. 
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The question of mixture of races and beliefs is obscured by our total 
ignorance of pre-Aryan India (an ignorance somewhat mitigated by 
recent notable discoveries in archaeology), while in regard to a supposed 
hieratic character of the Vedic religion it is necessary to guard against 
exaggeration. In the composition of the Ag-Veda the attempt of the 
late Professor E. V. Arnold to distinguish the hymns of five different 
periods involves impossible consequences. 

In Part II we have the main descriptions of the characters, functions, 
and mythology of the divine and other powers, which are classified as 
Celestial, Aerial, Terrestrial, Minor Gods of Nature, Abstract Deities 
and Sonder-giétter, Groups of Deities, Priests and Heroes, and Demons. 
Many particular questions arise in regard to the origin and functions of 
individual divinities, for instance Varuna (whose ethical associations 
have been referred by Oldenberg to a Semitic origin), Brhaspati and 
Rudra: and the views of Hillebrandt, who in the cult of Soma and 
several other figures found evidences of moon-worship, are frequently 
criticized. While the main features of most Vedic Divinities are 
hardly disputable, their origins may be open to diverse speculations. 

Concerning the abstract deities and functional powers not many 
questions arise, though the relation of Savitar to Sirya, the actual Sun, 
requires to be clearly discriminated, and the creator gods, such as 
Prajapati and Brahman, little evidenced in the earlier Veda, are to be 
marked in view of their significance at later stages. The minor figures 
and groups, such as Rbhus and Gandharvas, have in part a very 
remote ancestry : other groups, such as those of the Adityas and Asuras, 
are developements from the Indo-Iranian period ; but the demonization 
of the latter, which was accompanied by a change in the character of 
several minor powers, was a purely Indian metamorphosis. A house- 
spirit and a tree spirit are the chief representatives of spirit worship ; 
nor is there much evidence of direct animal worship (though there are 
one or two divine animals), and totemism is altogether unproved. 

The preliminary matters considered in this section include the degree 
of anthropomorphism in the Vedic divinities, which varies from case to 
case, but is definitely less than with the Olympians; theriomorphism, 
which is not prominent ; animatism and abstract divinities ; fetishism ; 
animism and the spirits of the dead; cosmology and cosmogony (the 
latter not noticeable until the close of the Ag-Veda period) and the 
conception of fa, the Avestic a’a, physical and moral order in the 
universe ; further, the interrelations of the gods, who do not form a 
family in the same way as the Olympians, but appear in certain pairs 
and groups and assume each other’s attributes or preéminence, on the 
lines of Max Miiller’s Kathenotheism. Syncretism may account in some 
instances for plurality of forms or names of one and the same deity. 
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The chapters relating to ritual are based chiefly upon the later 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Siitras: because the g- Veda is too 
little informative concerning the ceremonies for which the hymns were 
designed. The position adopted by Professor Keith is that, while in 
the Ag-Veda the offering is predominantly a gift, which conception is 
not necessarily posterior to that of slaying for the purpose of securing 
propagation of vegetables and animals, the ideas of sacramental com- 
munion and ecstatic enjoyment do not fail to appear. Magical opera- 
tion of sacrificial rites, which was not wanting in Vedic conception, 
becomes in the Brahmanas the dominant idea, every action in the rite 
producing a mechanical effect. The gods continue to be invoked, and 
new ones also are brought into play ; but the response is affected by 
the controlling force of the rite. Thus the gods*become, what in magic 
proper they are ad initio, nearly otiose, so that the later Parva-Mimamsa 
system was, in fact, atheistic. This remarkable developement seems 
clearly to be due to penetration from a different stratum of the religion, 
which is so abundantly exemplified in the charms and spells of the 
Atharva-Veda. Other features appearing in the ritual are connected 
with the purging of sin, asceticism (/afas) and initiations (diksa), along 
with special abstentions and taboos. In the choice of offerings as- 
similation plays a part : of actual human sacrifice there is in Vedic times 
no real evidence, though it is included in the Brahmanical theories. 
The chief offering is the Soma juice, and in most performances, public 
and domestic, the fires play the leading part. 

In regard to the dead (Part IV) the chief topics are their state and 
abodes, the disposal of the body and remains, and the respect accorded 
in domestic and hieratic ritual. While heaven is conceived as the 
normal destination of the departed spirit, the idea of places of punish- 
ment goes back at least to Indo-Iranian times, as does also the person 
of Yama or Yima, the first, or king, of those who have passed away. 
The stages whereby the last abode is reached, and the incidents on the 
way, are sometimes referred to in the Veda or described in the 
Upanisads ; and there is an old and rather obscure discrimination of 
the ‘way of the gods’ (deva-yana) and ‘the way of the fathers’ (pifr- 
vana), which in the Upanisads is apt to be detailed in astronomical or 
cosmological terms. Certainly, as appears from such texts as the Pali 
Peta-vatthu, there was more of belief in disembodied spirits remaining 
on earth than ordinarily appears in the Brahmanic writings. In general 
the attitude towards the living is one of friendship: in the regular 
monthly, quadrimensual, annual, and other rites, when the spirits come 
to receive offerings from their descendants, the only danger is from 
possible malign interlopers. ‘The disposal of the remains is ordinarily 
by fire ; but the burial of the body, or a remnant of it, is at no period 
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unknown, and the usages provide no ground for ethnological inferences. 
The subsequent erection of a memorial mound is enacted : the idea of 
providing the dead person with objects required for his future existence 
or with companions, such as wives and servants, does not appear in the 
Veda. 

On such a subject as the philosophy of the Veda (Part V) it is very 
difficult to produce new information. The chief texts have long been 
rather widely read (in translations) even outside Indianist and philoso- 
phical circles. An Upanisad was translated by Sir William Jones, and 
some information concerning Indian philosophical ideas is contained in 
the Greek and Latin Classics, not to mention the precise knowledge 
acquired in later times by the Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetans, or the 
vague ideas apprehended by the Persians, Arabs, &c. Since the time 
of Colebrooke we have had sufficiently definite statements of the main 
tenets of the several recognized schools of later philosophy. The 
philosophic and cosmological hymns of the Rg- Veda and Atharva- Veda, 
some of them for a long time previously favourite specimens of early 
Indian literature, were collected in an admirable monograph by Pro- 
fessor Lucian Scherman. The last really original contribution to the 
subject of Vedic philosophy is the study of the middle, Brahkmana, 
period by Professor Oldenberg, whose Buddha had long before given 
the most felicitous presentation of the Atman and Brahman doctrines. 
The question as to the origin of theism proper in India has acquired 
a due prominence through Professor Jacobi’s essay entitled Die Ent- 
wicklung der Gottesidee bei den Indern. Needless to refer to the 
numerous general studies of the philosophy of the Upanisads by Gough, 
Deussen, and others, or to the systematic histories of Indian philosophy 
as a whole. One of the most valuable of all the comprehensive 
works is the translation of the Sarva-darfana-samgraha by Cowell and 
Gough. Of the two opposite tendencies of modern critics, one of which 
is to interpret into Vedic thought the philosophic ideas of later times 
and the other to explain away the prima facie resemblances by exhibit- 
ing relations to primitive thought, the latter affords more scope to the 
scholar and more satisfaction to the amour-propre of the modern. It 
may, however, be considered that the philosophical idea is one thing, 
the stage of scientific knowledge or logical and psychological discrimina- 
tion with which it is associated another. Substantially the same outlook 
may recur in a changed intellectual or ethical milieu. Perhaps the 
justest attitude to this problem is to be found in the writings of Olden- 
berg, although even there we may occasionally feel that something is 
urged against the ancient Indian which might almost be charged 
against the modern European. Even logic must revolt from comparing 
the ideals of one society with the unreflecting admissions of another. 
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We have not generally, Professor Keith reminds us, for early Indian 
speculations the advantage (as in the case of the Greek) of being able 
to associate particular ideas with successive individual thinkers. Hence 
the Upanisads are apt to impress us as medleys of inconsistent experi- 
ments on various levels of thought. But most scholars would agree in 
tracing through the Brahmanas and Upanisads a general tendency: 
the creator-god Prajaépati comes to be replaced by the impersonal 
quasi-spiritual force drahman, while the two conceptions of a@¢man ‘ self’ 
and frana ‘ breath’ become subliminated and acquire, the former pre- 
eminently, a noetic character. The definite identification of the two 
ultimates, in the ‘ that art thou’ of the Upanisad, produces the Vedantic 
pantheism, while the negation ‘It is not’ (A or anything else that can 
be named or thought) foreshadows the illusionist form of that doctrine. 
From the same Upanisads we have to derive another of the early 
systems, the Samkhya, and probably also the theist doctrine of the Yoga, 
which Professor Jacobi has perhaps proved to have been the original 
exponent of real theism in India. To the same period belongs the (to 
us untraceable) developement of the Indian trinity of great gods, 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, of whom in the sequel the former was unable 
to maintain his prominence, while the other two had to come to terms 
with all the three philosophies. 

Professor Keith distinguishes the ‘Theosophy of the Brahmanas’ 
from the ‘ Philosophy of the Upanisads’, including under the former, 
however, not only the ‘ doctrine of the sacrifice’ and the ‘ ethics of the 
Brahmanas ’, but also the modes of thought and categories which are 
exemplified therein. The gradual clarification of psychological and 
logical distinctions is very well exhibited in the work of Professor 
Oldenberg ; and Professor Keith proceeds upon similar lines. In 
ethics he finds on the Indian side, as compared with Iranian, arrested 
developement. Even the doctrine of truth has partly a ritual aspect, as 
has morality (purity) in general. The actual morals of the books are 
not seldom unedifying. On the other hand, there is absence of many 
crimes committed in other rituals: the abominations are few, though 
conspicuous: there is a developement in ideas of good and evil, though 
no controlling conception. Political philosophy is wholly absent. 

In regard to the Upanisads we have to consider questions of 
date (where much depends upon comparison with early Buddhist and 
Jaina tenets), classification, and interpretation. Professor Keith holds 
that, though the general teaching is more in accord with Ramanuja’s 
Vedanta than with that of Samkara, yet some schools of Vedanta 
descended from YAjiiavalkya furnished a real foundation for the 
Samkara view. While in logic no serious advance can be traced in the 
Upanisads, the problem and conditions of knowledge became somewhat 
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prominent, more especially as the examination of the faculties tended 
to shew their successive importance for the apprehension of the 
absolute, as it shaped itself: indeed, it became a problem how the 
knowledge of it, if it were approachable only by knowing, could be 
attained at all, and in the end it could be expressed only by silence. 

The view of the universe as an evolution from the absolute, the 
cosmogonic view (which in later times was termed farindma) and the 
view of it as an illusion (the later vivarta) correspond obviously to 
different stages in the conception of the absolute itself. None the less 
the two views have also a genetic connexion with the old cosmogonies 
and with the ancient idea of the delusive or magical powers of the great 
gods. The Pantheistic notion may lead to Atheism; but in point of 
fact Atheism appears chiefly in another system, the Samkhya, the deri- 
vation of which from the Upanisads has been the subject of a variety of 
theories. In a long section devoted to.this subject, the view of 
Dahlmann and others, who posit an earlier theistic Simkhya, and that 
of Jacobi and Stcherbatsky, who conceive the Samkhya to result from 
the discrimination of a metaphysical non-psychological ego, come in for 
examination. Professor Keith then proceeds to investigate the relation 
of the supreme and individual souls ; psychological analysis; concep- 
tions of time, space, and causality: the four states of the soul (waking, 
dreaming, dreamless sleep, and the ‘fourth’); the doctrine of trans- 
migration (first traced in the Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad) and that of 
harman ; the way of salvation and the life stages ; ascetic practices and 
‘ religious suicide. The last two sections deal with the significance of 
the philosophy of the Upanisads and with ‘Greece and the Philosophy 
of India’. Here we have first a summing up, in which a comparison 
of Upanisad views with Kantian idealism is denied, while their intel- 
lectual and ethical deficiencies are emphasized (though actual immoral 
consequences in ancient times are not always alleged) and the literary, 
mystical, and a certain general, value is allowed : secondly, an examina- 
tion of the various instances in which influence of Indian ideas upon 
the Greeks (Parmenides, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Porphyry) 
has been by Garbe and others (mistakenly, as Professor Keith urges) 
alleged. 

It would not be possible, or expected, on the part of a reviewer, that 
he should make known, or even discover, precisely how far he can 
concur in the always straightforward and definite, but rapid argumenta- 
tion and in the refutations or rejections included in the chapters 
so inadequately here outlined. But we may hope that among the 
attractions of the Upanisads, which in fact are imperishable world litera- 
ture, Professor Keith would be prepared to recognize a certain unique 
accent, which may be detected also in occasional passages of the 
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Brahmanas, an earnestness which is not ethical or strictly intellectual, 
but that of a man communicating to a friend and pupil supernormal 
truths which are to him of the uttermost concern. 

The mass and variety of information and discussions contained in 
these two fine volumes compel something more than admiration of the 
author’s reading and his powers. While the general outcome is, as we 
have mentioned, on the conservative side, it may well be believed that 
no developed theory, or even suggestion, in the field has passed un- 
noticed. It seems unlikely, and the author has rendered it unnecessary, 
that the same ground should ever again be covered in this manner. 
The future progress of Vedic studies may be by way of following, as 
new points of light reveal themselves, particular lines of enquiry leading 
back from the earliest historical data. 

F. W. THomas. 


THE DIDASCALIA"™. 


Dom Connolly, in the book which is the subject of this article, has 
produced a most useful and long-needed work. The texts are not indeed 
new, and they have even been translated into English, but in a cumbrous 
and unscientific form. It is not too much to say that the Didascalia is 
now for the first time fully available to the student of early Christian 
Institutions. 

Those who wish to learn what a Christian congregation before the 
time of Constantine was really like must turn to three main sources: 
the Didache, the Hippolytean Apostolic Tradition, and the Didascalia. 
To these must be added, if we include Syriac-speaking Christianity out- 
side the Roman Empire, the document known as the Canons of Addai, 
which was printed by Cureton in Ancient Syriac Documents (1864) and 
there named ‘The Doctrine of the Apostles’ (pp. 24-35). There is a 
quantity of allied literature, for the four documents were republished 
from time to time in modified and later forms, but those I have named 
stand in a class by themselves. Dom Connolly had already done much 
in his book Zhe so-called Egyptian Church Order (1916) to vindicate for 
Hippolytus the authorship of the original form of that work, and to 
identify it with the "ArooroAcxi [apddoove mentioned on the Saint’s 
statue. Now he has taken another member of the above-named 
quartette, the Didascalia, editing in full the fragments of the very 

1 Didascalia Apostolorum : the Syriac Version translated and accompanied by 


the Verona Latin Fragments, with an Introduction and Notes by R. Hugh 
Connolly (Oxford, 1929). 
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ancient Latin translation, and giving an English version of the probably 
even more ancient Syriac translation, which happily exists complete. 
The original Greek is no longer extant, at least in its original form,' but 
the first six books of what is known as the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions ’ are 
a modernized paraphrase of the Didascalia. These ‘Constitutions’ date 
from ‘somewhere about a.D. 360-380’,? but the Didascalia is con- 
siderably earlier; it cannot be doubted that it was written in the 3rd 
century, and probably before the Decian persecutions. 

The contents of the Didascalia are very well outlined by Dom 
Connolly in his Introduction (pp. xxviii-xxxvi). The whole work repre- 
sents itself to be a sort of Pastoral, drawn up by the Twelve Apostles 
immediately after the Council at Jerusalem of which we read in Acts xv 
(p. 211); partly by the hand of Matthew (p. 103). It is important to 
keep this literary fiction in mind, as it explains the ‘ antiquarian’ * 
character of parts of the Didascalia, and more especially, as I venture 
to think, the remarkable doctrine of the ‘ Deuterosis’, elaborated in 
chapter xxvi, in which Dom Connolly rightly sees something about 
which the real author of the Didascalia is deeply concerned (p. lvii ff.). 

As Connolly very well says on p. lxv, this author is not so un- 
sophisticated as he sometimes seems, and indeed has been taken to be. 
He does not name St Paul, because the Didascalia is supposed to have 
been written and published before the Pauline Epistles were written, 
though it is clear that he knew most of them, including Ephesians, 
2 Thessalonians, and above all the Pastorals. But indeed St Paul had 
not completely settled the problem of the Law: he had taught, and the 
Didascalist agrees, that Christians are not under the Mosaic Law, but 
he had not made clear what was now the use of the Pentateuch. Here 
were a large number of express precepts and commands contained in 
what was acknowledged to be Holy Scripture: how was a Christian to 
know his duty in respect to them ? 

As a matter of history various answers have been given. I do not 
quite agree with Dom Connolly on p. lxi, when he says that when 
St Paul speaks of ‘the Law’ or ‘ the works of the Law’ he means the 
Ceremonial Law mainly or exclusively. I venture to think that St Paul’s 
ideas were more radical, and that when he says ‘all things are lawful’ 
he is thinking of all laws, including the Ten Commandments. St Paul’s 
quarrel with the Law of God was not that it was burdensome or 


‘ A small fragment (? 5th cent.) from Didasc. § 15 was published by Dr Vernon 
Bartlet in J. 7.S. xviii 303 ff. Note that in Connolly (p. xxi, 1. 17) ‘vol. xiii’ is a 
misprint for ‘ vol. xviii’: on p. 133 the number is correctly given. 

? So C. H. Turner in J. 7. S. xvi 54. 

5 Dom Connolly’s word, p. xxxiii. 
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antiquated but that, alas, he did not always wish to obey it!' He 
believed that the man who had the Spirit of God, who was ‘in Christ’, 
would do what was right because he would wish to do so. But not 
only is this idea somewhat too high for a work-a-day world and a second 
generation of believers, it does not quite make clear to what extent the 
precepts of the Pentateuch are to be a guide for Christian conduct. So 
other solutions were put forward: Marcion rejected the Law altogether, 
though his theory of religion has a great deal to say about Adam and 
Adam’s failure ; Barnabas retained the words of the Pentateuch, but 
allegorized away the precepts into moral counsels; Ptolemaeus the 
Gnostic distinguished between the parts which really come from God, 
which the Saviour came to fulfil, and those which come from the 
imperfect Demiurge who made this universe with its mixture of good 
and evil. 

The theory of the author of the Didascalia is in practice something 
like this last theory. It is that the Ten Commandments, which were 
originally given to Moses, are divine and of eternal obligation : they are 
Ten in number, because /Jo/a, the initial letter of the name of Jesus, 
which also stands for 10, is thereby signified. The ‘Judgements’, 
i.e. Exodus xxi-xxiii, are also good, and should govern disputes between 
Christians. But when the Israelites made the Golden Calf and the 
original Tables of the Law were broken, God gave them a new Law in 
anger, full of all sorts of minute regulations about ritual sacrifices and 
purifications: all this Jesus came to do away, and Christians must take 
heed not to observe these things : we are told that it is one of the first 
qualifications of a Christian bishop to be able to separate this Second 
Legislation from the Law that is still binding on the faithful (see 
Connolly, \xviii). 

Regarded as historical criticism this view of the Law is of course 
absurd, but as a piece of what may be called ‘ Biblical ethics’ or ‘the 
right use of the Bible’ it is more than an ingenious speculation ; it is 
very much the way in which the Church came to use the Pentateuch. 
The Didascalist was well advised when he makes St Matthew his spokes- 
man, for it is in the Gospel of Matthew that we find the clearest con- 
ception of a New Law for Christians. And Dom Connolly points out 
on p. lxxxi that the doctrine of the Didascalia is very close to that of 
Irenaeus.? Indeed it may be said to be the traditional Church doctrine, 
which treats the whole of the Pentateuch as Holy Scripture, but leaves 
it to the ‘ Bishop ’, i. e. ecclesiastical Authority, to ‘ distinguish and shew 


! See my Christian Beginnings, p. 121 f. 

2 It should be noted that all the parallels to Irenaeus come from the Epideixis 
and the IVth and Vth books of the adv. Haer., i.e. from just those parts of Irenaeus 
which are extant in Armenian. 
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what is the Law of the faithful, and what are the bonds of them that 
believe not’ (p. 34). I am not concerned here to criticize this view of 
Christian Canon Law: I only want to point out that the Didascalist’s 
view of the ‘ Deuterosis’ is not really so strange and unfamiliar as it 
sounds. 

To touch upon all the interesting points raised by the Didascalia 
would fill a whole number of this JouRNaAL. It contains by far the 
earliest known cication of the famous Fericope de adultera (pp. 76, 77), 
also of the Prayer of Manasseh (p. 72). The author seems to have 
used the Gospel of Peter, and it is quite conceivable that he got his 
reference to the story of the adulteress not from his text of the Gospel 
of John but direct from the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Connolly, 
p- Ixxviif.). It is likely that this author was a Catholic bishop, living 
somewhere between Antioch and Edessa (p. lxxxix), who may have been 
a medical man (p. xci). The rite of Baptism set forth is that of which 
we know something from very early Syriac documents, in which an 
anointing with oil precedes the baptismal bath (p. xlix). It is note- 
worthy that there is no mention made in the whole document of monks 
or nuns, or of virgins or virginity. 


It may be not out of place here to make a few remarks on textual 
points. The character of the Latin and Syriac translations of the 
Didascalia harmonizes very well with the early dates assigned to them 
(see pp. xviii—xx, xxi-xxiv). The Latin text is preserved in the famous 
Verona Palimpsest (No. LV in the Verona Chapter Library), which dates, 
as Connolly gives good reason for thinking (p. xix), from the period 
before a.D. 486, i.e. the time of the Gothic dominion in Italy. As the 
leaves ‘now form part of a MS at Verona it is likely that the original 
book came from that part of Italy, i.e. the district which included 
Aquileia and Ravenna. It was written at a time when foreigners ruled, 
who were Christians indeed but Arians. The new and revised edition 
of the Didascalia (i.e. the Apostolical Constitutions) had been made 
by an Arian, and it seems to me likely that our Latin translation of the 
unrevised Didascalia itself was also made by Arian hands for the use of 
Latin-speaking communities in touch with the Goths of Italy. 

What specially makes me think so is the character of the Biblical 
quotations, which are very numerous but shew in my opinion no certain 
use of the Latin Bible, neither of the ‘Old-Latin’ nor of the Vulgate. 
The Latin translation of the Didascalia is extremely literal, both in the 
Biblical quotations and elsewhere, but the choice of terms in these 
quotations does not appear to be influenced by the then existing Bible 
phraseology. Of course a literal word-for-word translation will often 
coincide with the Vulgate or some equally literal Old-Latin text, but 
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whenever variation is likely a non-Biblical term is used. Venite ad me 
omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego REPAUSABO wos is the form in 
which Matt. xi 28 appears in the Verona MS (Connolly, pp. 99, 227) : 
here repawsabo is quite un-Biblical,’ and the agreement of the rest with 
the Vulgate is simply coincidence in the obvious. In Matt. xi 29 
(p. 99) we find mansuetus, where all Latin Bibles have mitis. It is the 
same with the Old Testament. On p. 97 Proverbs xi 26 is quoted: 
Tov peradidovroo (the last word) is rendered porrigentis, where Ambrose 
has eius gui participat and Cyprian gui communicat. But indeed our 
translator does not seem to know even his Paternoster in Latin, for we 
find Remitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos REMISIMUS debitoribus nostris 
(p. 67). This is no doubt evidence for dgyjxapev, accepted by Westcott 
and Hort, and also (be it noted) by the Peshitta. It was conceivably 
adopted by Jerome himself, but was so little popular in Latin-speaking 
Christendom that his dimisimus has now disappeared from all texts of 
the Vulgate except B*2P*JZ* and two Irish MSS (arm and durm)? 

I do not suggest that the Latin text of the Diédascalia has been 
corrupted in an Arianizing direction. All I gather from the wording of 
the Biblical references in the Verona MS is that the Latin Bible was 
not familiar to the translator, and I ask who are so likely to have been 
the users of such a text in north-eastern Italy as the Arian Gothic 
invaders and their friends? It is the Gothic invasions that seem to me 
to explain the appearance in North Italy of such an essentially non- 
Western, non-‘ Latin’, document as the Verona MS. 

About the history of the Syriac Version very little can be gathered. 
There was no MS, so far as we know, in the great Nitrian Library, 
and the four surviving MSS date from a period long after the Didascalia 
had ceased to be anything more than an antiquarian survival. Dom 
Connolly used four MSS, by far the oldest and best being the Codex 
Sangermanensis (.S), which was used by Lagarde and formerly belonged 
to Renaudot. This codex (now Bibl. Nat., Syr. 62) contains a great 
collection of Canons and other pieces of ecclesiastical law, but, as 
Zotenberg notes in his Catalogue, p. 294, the first 89 folios (which 
contain the Didascalia and no more) are written in a different hand 
from the rest, and were not bound up with the other pieces before the 
year A.D. 1461, and probably not till after 1501 (see the Note quoted by 
Zotenberg from fol. 89v.). Thus in early times the Didascalia circu- 
lated among Syriac-speaking Christians as an independent work, separate 

1 The only parallel I know is the gloss in the Arian Opus Imperfectum § 28, 
which has ‘ reficiam, id est repausabo’. 

2 Note that the only uncorrectedContinental MS is J, which comes from a dis- 


trict where Arian Gothic influence had been considerable. (Tischendorf’s ‘ fu’ is 
an error. ) 
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from the documents with which it was associated in the Latin version, _ 
viz. the pseudo-apostolic form of the ‘Two Ways’ and the Hippolytean 


' Apostolical Tradition. 


On p. 13 the Latin as edited is certainly faulty. The text, as printed 
by Dom Connolly, reads : 

Tamen et cum legem legis, .. . ab omnibus praeceptis eius et 
tcreaturist longe te abstine. 

Here the general sense, attested by the Syriac, should be ‘ Yet when 
thou readest the Law beware of the Second Legislation, that thou do 
but read it merely ; but the commands and warnings that are therein 
much avoid.’ Connolly (with F. X. Funk) supposes a gap after /egis, 
and regards creafuris only as corrupt. But eézs is also most unsatisfactory. 
I venture to suggest that the Palimpsest has been misread (for once), 
and that the text has 

PRAECEPTISECUNDE | LEGATIONIS 
and not PRAECEPTISEIUSET | CREATURIS 

This really involves very little change. For the dropping of a final s, 
see Hauler, p. 64 (= Connolly, p. 213) ; and e for ae is often found in 
this text. It seems to me that Zamen et cum legem legis, ab omnibus 
pracceptis Secundae Legationis longe te abstine, contains all the points 
found in the more verbose Syriac, and that a comparison with Const. 
Ap. vi 7 suggests that the original Greek was Av kai rov Nopov 
dvaywookwv Tav év ait@ érewrdxtwv THe Aevrepwoewo ardcxov. 

On p. 158 the list of forbidden professions is quite ante-Nicene: it 
seems to include soldiers and Roman officials. But the ‘innkeepers 
who mingle water with their wine’ are surely derived from Isaiah i. 22 
(Lxx), just before which comes the lament over the ‘silver that has 
become dross’, which may explain the Didascalist’s curious outburst 
against ‘ makers (sic) of gold and silver and bronze’. 

On p. 164 is a curious error in the Syriac, the Latin not being extant 
and the ‘Constitutions’ so paraphrastic as to be useless. The Syriac 
has: ‘These things He endured for our sake, that He might redeem 
us, who are of the People, from the bonds . . ., of which we have 
already spoken, and might redeem you also, who are of the Gentiles, 
from the worship of idols, &c.’ 

In the lacuna, which I have marked with dots, the Syriac has 
reali’ duss ‘of the house of trees’ ; this is obviously wrong, so Funk 
conjectures ef ab oligatione, and Connolly ‘of the Second Legislation’. 
But these emendations are graphically unlike the transmitted text. 
I therefore suggest that for meals’ ‘trees’ we should read pur 
‘our brethren’. If the word had been squeezed up in the archetype at 
the end of a line it would be quite possible to mistake the two words in 
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some Syriac scripts. The Didascalia p. 185 expressly says that we 
ought to call the Jews ‘brothers’. The sense of the passage, as 


emended, is just what is required: Christ had redeemed the Apostles’ 


from the bonds in which their brethren the Jews were still bound. 

On p. 172 it is interesting to notice that since the times of Pliny and 
of Clement of Rome the Phoenix had adopted the custom of cremation 
and of praying towards the East ! 

On p. 179 Connolly notes that Deut. iv 19, here quoted, is quoted 
also in Irenaeus, Haer. III. vi 4. But it is quoted quite differently: 
there is no special reason to infer any dependence of the Didascalia 
here upon Irenaeus. It is important to notice this, as all the other 
passages where parallels with Irenaeus against Heresies have been 
noted, some of them very striking, come from the 4th and 5th books. 
Only these books seem to have been known in the East in continuous 
translations.’ 

On p. 208 f. Dom Connolly very properly points out that the quotation 
- of Acts xv 29 is extant in the Latin as well as the Syriac. In both 
‘things strangled’ are mentioned, so that there is every reason to 
believe that the Didascalia took the ‘ Apostolic Decree’ as a food-law 
and not, as in some parts of the West, as a moral code. The fragment 
of the Verona Palimpsest (Hau/er, p. 63) shews no sign here of the 
wording of Latin Biblical texts. 

On p. 221 the Latin has sinplex et deuis et facillima lex est. The 
corresponding Syriac (p. 220) is ‘ The Law is easy and light, of no weak 
voice’ (ee\se Yas e\x). This is an odd phrase, on which the 
‘Constitutions’ throw no light at all. The Syriac is both odd and 
awkward, and seems to be an attempt to render some rare Greek word 
beginning with d-privative. I suggest dpixpédwvoc. 

Finally I should like to say a few words in defence of my emendation 
of Aphraates xii 6, mentioned and adopted by Connolly on p. 266. It 


consists in reading Asare ‘eaten’ instead of Law (sic, no point), 


i.e. ‘eats’ or ‘has eaten’. This is a very small change and makes the 
sense coherent, but objection has been taken to it, that it involves 


taking the following da as a passive participle, which form, it is 


said, does not occur in the verb ,d&zr<’.? I therefore here put forward 
a defence. 


1 Of the fourteen excerpts from the c. Haer. I-III collected by Harvey, only one 
(No. 5) is not taken from collections made by Severus of Antioch, doubtless a 
particularly learned man. 


2? It should be noted that Parisot’s punctuation (Aphr., p. 518, 1. 10) is impossible ; 
the perf. of this verb is eshtt ( zr), and if my emendation be not accepted both 
verbs must be pointed as present participles. 
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The sentence in question is (Aphraates, Hom. xii 6) :— 


ms om) ard’ coms whee mia LUslan’s TX 
whusa 


Immediately afterwards Aphraates explains the silence of Jesus when 
being condemned on the ground that one who is numbered with the 
dead cannot speak. This sentence therefore refers to our Lord whose 
body was eaten and His blood drunk. The passive participle of 


yaar’, used as a noun, occurs in ‘Ephraim’ on 1 Kings (ed. 
Rom. i 501 8), in the form eastz. ‘his drink’, and it seems to me 
that with @ preceding the prosthetic ev is not necessary in the sentence 
under discussion. The use of this eis to make the x a closed 
syllable and so to keep the & hard: axa would be pronounced 


a 
weshté (whza, not whz.a).! 

But happily in this sentence there is an arbiter to which an appeal 
can be made, viz. the Armenian version of Aphraates, published at 
Rome in 1756 under the name of Jacob of Nisibis. The corresponding 
sentence (p. 342) is 

ard hormé heté kerav marmin nora ev arbav ariun nora hamaretzav na 

’nd merreals. 
Here the word erav, curiously enough may be active or passive, but 
arbav means ‘was drunk’, not ‘drank’ (which would be a7é). And 
the Latin translation has Cum ergo manducatum fuit corpus eius et 
bibitus eius sanguis reputatus est cum mortuis. There can be little doubt 
that the ancient Armenian version read Aaar and took eda as 
a passive. 

After all, such matters are trifles. The main thing is that Dom 
Connolly has given us an accurate and readable text of the Didascalia 
from the best authorities, with an Introduction that really does introduce 
the problems set by this curious and most important picture of Christian 
life in the third century, a picture coming from a time when Christians, 
though not actively persecuted, were yet no part of the official world, 
a time before there were many monks and nuns and ascetics, but when 
on the other hand the whole society of Christians were in danger of 
suffering for their faith. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


' Note that in Mk xiv 23 all Gwilliam’s Peshitta MSS have Ashz <0, but the 
Sinai Palimpsest has Qs@vZQ without wv, Not also that the text of Aphr, 
Hom. xii rests upon only one MS (Wright s A). 
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THE SEVEN SEALS IN THE REVELATION OF 
JOHN 


One of the most baffling problems presented by the Revelation of 
John concerns the three series of seven seals, seven trumpets, and seven 
bowls. On a first reading of the book this problem hardly appears, for, 
as Peake says, the fact of design seems to lie on the surface, the seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven bowls following each other in a natural 
order of developement. But a closer examination brings many diff- 
culties to light, until one is led to question the symmetrical nature of 
the developement, and even to doubt whether there is any developement 
at all. 

The relationship existing between the three series has traditionally 
been understood in either one of two ways. (1) By the first theory the 
seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven bowls are considered to 
be three independent treatments of the same subject-matter. Hence 
there is no necessity to postulate developement either in the course of 
the events predicted or in the principles which these events illustrate. 
There are, however, two facts which this theory is unable to explain :— 
the first is the existence of a very close similarity between the seven 
trumpets and the seven bowls, while the seven seals are quite different 
from both of them; and the second is that the seventh seal opens 
directly into the seven trumpets, while the seventh trumpet and the 
seventh bowl have a content of their own, independent of what follows. 
(2) By the second theory the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the 
seven bowls are supposed to represent dramatically the developement of 
Divine activity in the near future. It makes perfectly intelligible the 
developement of the seven trumpets out of the last seal, but it gives no 
adequate explanation of the fact that the seven bowls do not develop 
out of the last trumpet, nor of the fact that while the developement from 
the seals to the trumpets is characterized by considerable difference in 
the nature of the predictions, there is great similarity between the pre- 
dictions in the seven trumpets and those in the seven bowls. 

Most students evidently agree in assuming that the content of the book 
referred to in chap. v is given in the series of seals, trumpets, and 
bowls. Hence the necessity of supposing either that the three series 
represent a developement in the Divine plan, or that they are identical in 
the principles they illustrate. On the other hand, the :nadequacy of 
both these theories is shown in the fact that while they fit the relation- 
ship existing between two of the three series, they cannot be made to fit 
the third as well. Were it possible to believe that such theories need 
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not apply to more than two of the three series, that the relation existing 
between each pair of them need not be identical or even similar, that, 
in fact, one of them could be separated from the other two as being 
different both in content and in: the place which it occupies in the 
writer’s thought, then we should find that one of our gravest difficulties 
disappears. 

I believe that this is not only possible, but reasonable, and that it 
makes possible a satisfactory explanation of the relationship existing 
between the three series. It is my thesis that the writer never intended 
to reveal the contents of the book through the visions of the seven 
seals, that the people of his own time would probably not understand 
them in that way, and that, consequently, the seals are quite different 
from the series of trumpets and bowls, both in their content and in 
the place which they occupy in the thought of the writer. 

It is natural for us to assume that the opening of each seal reveals 
a part of the contents of the book, this being embodied in the accom- 
panying vision, for neither the word ‘book’ nor the word ‘roll’ has 
any associations in our mind which would create particular difficulty. It 
is quite natural for us to think of a book as opening in sections and re- 
vealing part of its contents at each opening. Nor does a roll normally 
present theoretic difficulties. The truth is that a document, whether 
book or roll, sealed with seven seals, is so foreign to our ordinary ex- 
perience that we may conceive of it as opening in a variety of ways. 
We have not sufficient knowledge to limit our view of what is possible. 
But when we descend from generalizations to particular instances diffi- 
culties appear. It would be very difficult to produce a roll in which 
the breaking of each seal revealed part of the contents, though it 
can be done, for Peake notes that R. Knopf did very ingeniously con- 
struct one. But its very ingenuity militates against its value, for it 
seems only reasonable to suppose that, if the sixth chapter is intended to 
clarify rather than to mystify, its reference should be readily understood. 
We can hardly suppose that the roll to which it refers is one which 
can only be constructed by the use of considerable ingenuity. If we 
are right in assuming that the writer intended his references to be 
understood, it is necessary to prove, not that the construction of such a 
roll was possible, but that its use was normal. 

This point gains increasing significance when we turn our attention 
from our own time to that of the writer at the close of the first century 
A.D., and from our own experience to that of the writer and his readers. 
If it is difficult for us to feel satisfied with a roll which revealed part 
of its contents on the opening of each seal, it is much more difficult to 
believe that the writer himself, or his readers, could have had any such 
roll in mind. Whereas there is nothing in our experience definitely to 
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oppose itself to such an idea, the whole experience of the people in the 
latter part of the first century A. D. would seem to be opposed to it. Their 
knowledge of such things set limits to their thought which our know- 
ledge does not set for us. The roll was continuously used amongst 
them, but there seems to be no evidence whatsoever that they ever used 
a roll which revealed part of its contents at the opening of each seal, 
Even if such a roll were discovered, the evidence would remain over- 
whelming against the supposition that its type was ever in general use, 
On the other hand it was customary to seal a roll with several seals, all 
of which had to be broken before the contents could be read, the use 
of seven seals being traditional on some documents. Consequently, if 
a student maintains that the roll referred to in chaps. v and vi 
opened in any other way than this, the burden of the proof must rest 
upon him. It is highly improbable that a person living at this time 
would conceive of a roll as revealing part of its contents with the break- 
ing of each seal, for to do so would be to contravene his entire back- 
ground of thought. And were a writer to refer to a roll of such an 
unusual character, a thing probably quite unknown to his readers, he 
would almost certainly have indicated the fact by some description of 
the roll. Otherwise his readers would entirely miss the point which he 
was trying to make. In the references to the roll in chaps. v and vi 
we find no such indication. 

These things make it reasonable to suppose that the writer did not 
intend the seals to be included in the contents of the book. They 
suggest that he intended the seals to be understood as extraneous to 
the contents of the book, and that his readers would so understand 
them, the contents of the book being given in the seven trumpets and 
the seven bowls. There are several other characteristics of the Book 
of Revelation which lend support, in varying degrees, to this view. 

(1) As has already been noted, the series of trumpets and bowls are 
similar to each other in their subject-matter, while both differ consider- 
ably from the seals. ‘The similarities and dissimilarities may be clearly 
seen if the three series of seals, trumpets, and bowls are set side by side. 
The series of trumpets and bowls are given on p. 343 of Peake’s Zhe 
Revelation of John, and the series of seals in vol. i, p. 158, of Charles’s 
Commentary (T. & T. Clark). The significance of these apparent dif- 
ferences is heightened by the fact that the series of trumpets and bowls 
are to a very considerable extent modelled on the account of the 
plagues in Egypt, while the seals are directly traceable to a different 
source, 

(2) Further support is given by the function of each of the series in 
the developement of the drama. The trumpets serve as a warning. 
They accomplish only a small proportion of the possible destruction— 
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in the first four trumpets (with the exception of the last clause of verse 7) 
and the sixth, it is only a ‘third part’ which is afflicted, while in the 
fifth trumpet the affliction is only for a period of ‘five months’. But 
the afflictions of the seven bowls are final; all are punished ; ‘it is 
done’. The seals, however, in distinction from the trumpets and the 
bowls, seem to have no definite place in this developement. 

(3) The third thing which lends support to the view here presented 
is the fact that the opening of the seventh seal releases the trumpets in 
such a way that they seem to have been enclosed within it. This 
becomes fully intelligible only when we suppose that the opening of the 
seventh seal releases for the first time the contents of the book, which 
are given in the trumpets and the bowls. And if the whole contents of 
the book be given in the series of trumpets and bowls, it is only natural 
that the seventh trumpet should not open directly into the series of 
bowls, but should have a content of its own, for its function is in no sense 
analogous to that of the seventh seal. 

(4) If this theory is correct, chap. viii, vv. 3-5, is seen to possess 
greatly increased dramatic power. The traditional theories place it 
after the book has been opened and much of its contents revealed. 
Immediately following it come four trumpets which are hardly more 
terrible than the seals which have preceded it, and which are like the 
seals in that they are ‘ worldly’ rather than ‘ unworldly’. Were it pos- 
sible to accept Charles’s excision of the four trumpets, the interlude would 
have considerable dramatic value in that it just precedes the ‘ unworldly’ 
afflictions of the fifth and sixth trumpets. But I am inclined to think 
that, as J. T. Dean suggested in the Exfositor for July, 1914, there is 
as much reason, or more, for retaining the first four trumpets as for dis- 
carding them. If this be the case, it is difficult to see why the author 
should have placed this interlude between two revelations, the latter of 
which shews virtually no progress over the former. However, when it 
is realized that the contents of the book are made available only when 
the seventh seal is broken, it is seen that this interlude occurs at a 
moment of’suspense and of intense anticipation. Seen in this way, 
its true dramatic value appears. 

(5) The sealing of the 144,000 also gains new significance on this 
view. As traditionally interpreted it has always been a difficulty, for it 
is hard to see why it should be placed between the revelation of the 
contents of the book given in the six seals and that given in the trumpets, 
when the first four trumpets do not seem to be of a sufficiently terrible 
character to warrant a special sealing. Did we accept Charles’s excision 
of the first four trumpets we should assume that a special sealing was 
required before the ‘ unworldly’ afflictions of the fifth and sixth trumpets, 
and should attach great significance to the phrase regarding the sealing 
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in chap. ix, v. 4. Even then we should be forced to doubt our position 
on consideration of the fact that the sixth trumpet makes no reference 
to the sealing, but rather returns to that phrase, ‘the third part’, which 
was characteristic of the first four. And, as noted above, we have had 
reason to reject the excision. But these difficulties disappear when it is 
realized that the seals do not reveal the contents of the book, and that 
the sealing hence precedes all the afflictions foretold therein, for all of 
which it will be efficacious. And it is important for us to remember 
that while for us these two interludes have presented many diffi- 
culties, no such difficulties would have appeared at all to their early 
readers. 

This combination of various factors lends undoubted weight to the 
theory that the seals are extraneous to the contents of the book, which 
are only revealed with the breaking of the seventh seal and the beginning 
of the trumpets. What, then, are we to think of the visions accom- 
panying the breaking of the seals? We are here entering a field of 
speculation which is somewhat beside the topic of the present paper, 
and where there is little evidence upon which to base conclusions. 
Just one thing does possess virtual certainty. It is virtually certain that 
the visions associated with the seals depend for their character on the 
eschatological scheme given in Mk. xiii, Matt. xxiv, and Luke xxi. This 
is clearly indicated by a comparison of these three series with the seals, 
all four lists being given by Charles on p. 158 of vol. i of his Commen- 
tary (T. & T. Clark). His study of these series shews finally that 
‘the conclusion that our text is dependent on the Gospel accounts, or 
rather on the document behind them, seems irresistible’. Additional 
weight is lent to this theory of dependence by the fact that our author 
evidently had the texts of Matthew and Luke before him (Charles, vol. i, 
p. lxv), and that, if he had not the actual text of Mark before him, 
it was used and revered in the Ephesian community for several years 
before the Revelation of John appeared. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. From our knowledge of 
the type of book or roll in use at the end of the first century A. D. it 
becomes inherently probable that the seals should be separated from 
the trumpets and the bowls as being different both in their content and 
in the place which they occupy in the thought of the writer, and this 
thesis is given considerable support by other aspects of the Book of 
Revelation. The visions of the seals are extraneous to the contents of 
the little book referred to in chap. v, these being revealed for the first 
time in the series of trumpets, the revelation being made possible only 
by the breaking of the seventh seal. And while this conclusion is only 
possible for us after considerable study, our knowledge of the type of 
book in use at the time the Revelation of John was written leads us to 
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believe that it was the only natural, perhaps the only possible, conclu- 
sion for the original readers of the Revelation. The relationship 
between the trumpets and the bowls may in one sense be regarded as 
a developement, for the trumpets act as a warning, while the bowls 
express final punishment. In the simile of Dr C. Anderson Scott, 
our ascent takes us from the level of the trumpets to the top of the 
mountain. But the prospect surveyed from each level is the same; 
there is practically no developement in subject-matter between the 
trumpets and the bowls. The principles and methods of the Divine 
activity are the same, though in the one case we are nearer the end of 
the drama. 

These are the advantages which this theory provides. (1) At one 
stroke it eliminates the primary difficulties besetting our view of the 
relationship between the seals, the trumpets, and the bowls, presenting 
in their place a reasonable view of the relation between the seals and 
the two series, of trumpets and bowls, on the one hand, and between the 
trumpets and the bowls themselves on the other hand. (2) It renders 
perfectly intelligible the two difficult interludes in chap. vii and viii, 
W. 3-5. 

W. S. TayLor. 


THE USE OF ypddeuv. 


In his note on é ypdwas ratra, John xxi 24, Dr Bernard (7. C. C. St 
John ii p. 713) said: ‘ Prima facie, this indicates that the Beloved 
Disciple actually wrote the Gospel with his own hand, including the 
Appendix, and not only that his reminiscences are behind it.’ But 
yeadew is sometimes used when dictation only is intended. E.g. 
“Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross” (xix 19) means that Pilate 
was responsible for the wording of the “//us, but hardly that he wrote 
himself on the wooden board. So Paul says: “I write the more boldly 
to you” (Rom. xv 15), while it appears from Rom. xvi 22 that the scribe 
of the Epistle was one Zertius. Cf. Gal. vi rr and Pet.vi2. The 
employment of scribes was very common. Further, in Judges viii 14 
the LXX has éypawev zpos airdv (v. 1. areypayaro) where the meaning is 
“he described ”, i.e. “he caused to be written down”, not necessarily 
that the young prisoner wrote down the list of names sva manu. This 
is the meaning which I attach to éypayer in the present passage. The 
elders of the Church certified that the Beloved Disciple caused these 
things to be written. They were put into shape by the writer who took 
them down, and afterwards published them, not as his own, but as ‘ the 
Gospel according to John’. See Dr Bernard’s Introd. p. lxiv. There he 
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says : ‘ Hence we conclude that .. . John the Presbyter was the writer and 
editor of the Fourth Gospel, although he derived his narrative material 
from John the son of Zebedee.’ On p. xlvii he refers to Irenaeus III 
i1. In this passage ‘John the disciple of the Lord is he who “lay on 
His breast ” and gave out’ the gospel at Ephesus, the verb é¢3wxe being 
used rather than éypaye. 

We note that Dr Bernard assumes for his theory, based on Harnack’s, 
an even wider meaning of ypdadew than that of ‘ dictating ’, for which he 
pleads in these notes. Of course we cannot prove that ypddew never 
means anything but to write with one’s own hand. But we may examine 
the instances before us, and say that they do not appear to mean 
‘ dictate’, if we find they do not, and ask for instances where the mean- 
ing ‘dictate’ is more apparent, and also for an instance where ypadew 
can mean ‘put into shape’ what another has passed on to you. To 
take the passage in Judges viii 14 first, éypawe pos airév. This is the 
literal rendering by LXX of the Hebrew rox 33! This verb 293 can 
mean ‘describe’, e.g. Joshua xviii 4, where LXX has daypayarwoay 
airy (riv ynv); v. 6 where LXX renders it pepioare ri yay; v. 8 
where LXX has ywpoBarioa ; v. 9 where it means ‘ write’, éypayar . . . 
eis BiBdiov. In the only passage where the Hebrew means ‘ write’ it is 
rendered by ypadw. The v.1. dzeypdaro is probably the correct 
reading, for while éypayev rps airov is hardly Greek, dreypdyaro zpos 
airov is good Greek. See Polybius x 17. 10 where Scipio ordered 2,000 
artisans of New Carthage to give in their names to the quaestor, 
droypaperOar mpos tov tapiav (cf. eis trois dyGvas droypaydpevos, Polyb. 
xl 6. 8, having entered for the sports). 

Does the verb ‘ describe’ mean ‘to cause to be written down’? See 
L. & S.* under ypdgew II 5, ‘ write as an author does, describe’, with an 
instance from Polyb. ii. 56. 4 oi id’ jay ypaddpevor Karpoi, ‘the times 
of which we have written’. The passage in Troades 1189 ti .. . ypdweeev 
dv oe povrorowds év tapw means ‘ What inscription would he write on 
your tomb?’ Hecuba supplies the inscription. Phoenissae 574 oxida 
ypaives Hs; is ‘how will you inscribe the spoils?’ The inscription is 
suggested in the following lines. 

. Again, there was no need for Pilate to write anything on a board. 
The “#tulus was the label or bill which was sometimes attached to 
a tadella, but it has various meanings. It is not necessary to hold with 
Dr Bernard (p. 627) that ‘the titulus is the technical name for the board 
bearing the name of the criminal’. The “fu/us is often the inscription 
itself. Columella (9) has ‘scridere titulum’. Martial used #¢ulus for 
epitaphs, and often for the title of his books, e. g. i 93. 4, ‘titulo quod 
breviore legis, ‘‘ Iunctus uterque sacro laudatae foedere vitae”’; x 71. 
2 ‘brevem titulum marmoris huius ama’. Cf.’ Ovid &. Am. J. ‘ titulus 
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nomenque libelli’; Pliny, Z, vii 27, ‘domus proscribebatur . . . venit 
A... legit titulum’; Plautus 7yin. i 2. 131, ‘aedes inscripsit /itferis’ 
of a similar bill of sale. The labels carried on necks by slaves for sale 
were “i/u/i, ‘ Aut quorum titulus per barbara colla pependit’, Prop. v 5. 
51, where paper meets all requirements. A similar label was carried 
before the condemned on his way to death. Suetonius Ca/ig. 32, 
‘praecedente “ifu/o qui causam poenae indicaret’. Domitian (Sueton. 
Dom. x) threw a spectator to the dogs ‘cum hoc titulo, “impie locutus 
parmularius”’, drafted probably by himself. Tacitus, Amn. ii 22, gives 
one by Germanicus who raised a pile of arms ‘superbo cum 4ftulo 
“ debellatis nationibus”’; adding ‘de se nihil addidit’. There is no 
reason, therefore, why Pilate, who had already shewn a dramatic turn in 
calling for water and a towel and washing his hands in a literal manner 
before the crowd, should not also have demanded writing materials, and 
in the same dramatic manner written on the charta with his own hand, 
‘Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum ’, and handed it to his secretary to be 
translated into Greek and Hebrew, ordering it to be placed above the 
head of the condemned on the cross. In view of all that had taken 
place, it would have given him intense satisfaction to write out that 
titulus with his own hand, and more still to avow it and refuse to alter 
it. °O yéypaca yéypaca, as who should say ‘mea litera scripta manet’. The 
titulus might then be attached to a ¢ade//a to be carried before the con- 
demned, or on his own breast. Cf. Euseb. H. Z. v1. 44 (of Attalus) 
mivaxos abrov mpod-yovTos. 

As regards 1 Pet. v 11 dca ScAovavoi tyiv dr dALywv éypaya. This does 
not necessarily imply that Silvanus was anything more than the bearer 
of the letter. See Acts xv 23 ypdiwavres 5: xeupds airay of the letters of 
the Apostles, which were surely not written by Barsabbas and Silas 
(Silvanus), but of which they and Paul and Barnabas were given the 
charge. Bengel’s note ‘sermo concisus, scripserunt et dia yewpds adrav 
per manum corum miserunt’ is adequate. Gal. vi 11 myAixows ypdppaow 
eypaa tH éuq xepi refers probably to the whole letter. There is no 
distinction made between what goes before and what follows. Cato 
Uticensis made a similar remark towards the end of his letter to Cicero 
(Fam. xv 5), ‘ Atque haec ad te contra consuetudinem pluribus scripsi 
(se. verbis)’. Cicero Rep. i 7, ‘ Haec pluribus a me verbis dicta sunt’. 
The Galatians would have known Paul’s handwriting. They would also 
have been flattered, and touched by the letter written by a sick man. 
Atticus, even when in fever, adhered to his custom of writing to Cicero. 
The result, however, was a ovyxvors Uitterularum (Att. vi 9). Dictation 
no doubt wascommon. Cicero dictated his letters occasionally: but he 
preferred to write them himself. He frequently apologizes for using 
a scribe, alleging 4ippitudo and occupationes, and denying that it was from 
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pigritia (Att. viii 12; xiii 9; x 17.2; Ad. Q.F. iii 3; Alt. xvi 15). 
Dictated letters were not thought so highly of. In Fam. iii 6, a lengthy 
epistle, he is careful to tell the pompous Appius Claudius that he writes 
with his own hand, ‘ Ad te mea manu scriptas litteras misi’. He tells 
Atticus that his letter would have been longer had he written it himself: 
Att. vii 13, ‘Si scriberem ipse, longior epistola fuisset, sed dictavi propter 
lippitudinem’. He had to dictate when he had no leisure, or was walk- 
ing (A/z. ii 23), or when dining (A¢¢. xiv 21), ‘ haec scripsi seu dictavi 
apposita secunda mensa’. The careless sew for sive potius shews haste. 
He could not use scribere of his dictated letters. In Aft. x 3.1 he says 
‘hanc epistolam dictavi, pridie dederam mea manu longiorem’. When 
coming to private matters he would take the pen from the scribe: ‘Sed 
ad meam manum redibo, sunt enim haec occultius agenda’ (xi 24). 
Pompey did the same when dictating to Cicero: ‘Sed in ea Pompeii 
epistola erat in extremo ipsius manu: Zu censeo Luceriam venias’ 
(viii r). These were the most valued and important parts of the letters. 
But Gal. vi rr introduces no special subject. It is the old case of the 
circumcision-party already discussed. The expression rather relates to 
what has preceded, Gal. i-vi 10. Cicero’s explanations of his dictating 
in AZ. vii 13 and xiv 21 are at the end of the letters. 

Paul did write himself, éypaya 77 éu7 xepi Philem. 19. The expression 
in Rom. xv 15 roApnporepas Se éypawa ipiv, is more in keeping with 
writing than with dictation. One can hardly dictate ‘with more bold- 
ness ’, but one can write with more or less timidity ar courage. Cicero 
(Aft. ii 19) says ‘haec scripsi properans et timide’, 1 am writing 
hurriedly and nervously. But he dictated either xara mepuoyas or 
syllabatim (Ait. xiii 25), in the former manner to Tiro, who had a good 
memory and a system of shorthand, and in the latter way to Spintharus. 
Cicero draws a marked line between his dictated and his written corre- 
spondence. The Latin scridere in prose does not appear to be patient 
of the meaning ‘describe’. It is a poetical use. See Wickham’s note 
on ‘Scriberis Vario fortis’, Hor. Od. i 6. 1. Also cf. Zp. i 16. 4, 
*Scribetur tibi forma . . . agri’, where the description follows. Again, 
the argument that Tertius of Rom. xvi 22 is the author of the whole 
epistle Rom. i-xvi may be found to be based on a weak foundation, 
if Spitta’s view that Rom. xvi is a distinct letter with the beginning lost 
is correct, and it has much to commend it. 

Finally, we have to consider the use of éxdddvax in Iren. iii 1. 1 to 
which Dr Bernard appealed. It is the word used by authors of their 
own compositions: e. g. Isocrates v 85, ‘If I fail to write in the same 
grand style as my former publications (the Panegyricus), rov airov tporov 
ypdipar Tots mporepov éxdidopevors’, cf. Polyb. ii 27. 6 ri icropiay iro 
mAradvuv éxdeddcOa, and xvi 26. 3, of the request to Attalus to write 
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aletter to the Romans, ypdWavra airov ngiovy éxdotvar. When he wrote 
they took the letter. Irenaeus did not use ypdédew of any of the 
evangelists in this passage, ypddyv éfjveyxev (Mt.), éyypddws rapaddduxe 
(Mk.), év BiBriw xaréBero (Lk.). If éypawe is rendered ‘dictated’ or 
‘put into shape’ in John xxi 24, it might be so rendered in Rom. xv r5 
and Rom. xvi 22. It must be remembered that Dr Bernard treated 
John the Presbyter as more than the scribe of the Fourth Gospel, as in 
fact the épunvevrys or interpreter, what Mark was for St Peter. It seems 
evident that Papias knew nothing of this literary connexion. Although 
we cannot assert that ypadew always means the personal act of writing 
and never means ‘dictate’, we may say that the instances given do not 
appear to support ‘the latter meaning’; much less do they mean ‘ put 
into shape.’ F. R. MontcoMery HitcHcock. 


I. STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


I BEGIN herewith a series of studies in the meanings of rare and 
obscure words in the Old Testament, some of which are entered under 
or confused with the wrong roots, and others have been removed from 
‘the text altogether. I hold the opinion that emendation is apt to 
become a reductio ad absurdum in the hands of over-ingenious scholars, 
when it is simply a forced attempt to bring all unknown words within 
the small vocabulary known to us. Accadian and Syriac, and especially 
Arabic, all show how vast the Semitic vocabulary can be, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the Hebrew vocabulary, if not so large, 
must have been far more extensive than that known to us from the Old 
Testament, where the range of subjects is restricted almost to one 
theme. The only hope, then, of solving the many difficult or unknown 
words is to search the cognate languages ; and this is all the more 
promising a field of study, since it is now clear that Hebrew was not 
a homogeneous language, but was originally composed of elements 
drawn from all the cognate languages, some of which are known to us 
from contemporary documents, while others only appear in a much 
later form. 

Jensen’ has recently put forward the view that the Hebrew wp as 
found, for example, in {8¥7 ‘TS wan: PN oyna sdydon (Jer. xxv 


34) is identical per metathesim with the Ass. fita¥ulu (I ii theme of the 


1 In O.L.Z. 1921, 851. 
T 2 
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/ pil) ‘to beseech ’'; and it may be admitted that some such meaning 
yields sense both here and elsewhere. But the fact that it is in all 
other passages accompanied by 7x3 (Ezek. xxvii 30; Jer. vi 26) or "by 
(Mic. i 10) calls to mind the Ass. faSdlu and fitasulu ‘to crawl’, 
especially of people grovelling before a conqueror. Two passages 
illustrate this usage clearly: usalluni-ma ina paniya eli irbi rittisunu 
iptastilu kima kalbi ‘they prayed to me and crawled before on all fours 
like a dog’ and aS¥u efir napistisunu eli irbi rittiSunu iptassilu ‘to save 
their lives they crawled on all fours’. The derived meaning occurs in 
hymns, as in dé/tum gatda kasd-ma aptasilki ‘\ady, my hands are bound, 
and I beseech thee.’* The Engl. ‘grovel’ exactly reproduces these 
senses, and it may be suggested that this is suitable not only in 
Assyrian but also in Hebrew; there then wbpnn means ‘grovelled’, 
namely ‘ crawled’ or ‘rolled’ when “5X2 or “By is added‘ and ‘be- 
sought’ when it stands alone.® 

The help of Assyrian and Aramaic may be invoked to settle the 
meaning of the verb in 8O¥2 NbN OY Px OMNI WRIA (Isa. 1 2); for 
here the usual rendering of w’xa by ‘ stank’ makes poor sense, and the 
emendation wan, based on the LXX’s gypavOjcovra, is against the 
usage of wa’ and is indeed too obvious. Now the Ass. da’aSu is used 
in the derived sense of being evil, as in it#ya /é daif ‘surely it goes ill 
with me’* and UD-ka urki alla mahri ibi’if ‘thy last day (?) will be 
worse than the first’’; so too the Aram. wxa is similarly used already 
in the fourth century B.c., as in Tt xed weer wat pas 55 ‘all. 
men who have sought (to do) harm to that shrine’ and st ‘t jTy2 
b vay xnvw’N. ‘at the time when that harm was done to us’.* This 
derived usage of the root, then, is both early and widespread, and there 
can be little difficulty in supposing that the Jews employed the Heb. 
UNI in a similar way; then D’D PRD ONT WNIN may be translated 
‘their fish suffer harm’, or ‘are in distress for lack of water’, which 


1 Cf. Arab, Soe = Eth. @(A:: and Hebr. bt = Syr. Day, for the meta- 
thetic interchange of final / and s (Brockelmann V. G. i 272, 277). 

2 Th.-Dangin Sargon 12-13, 59, and 52-53, 345 ; cp. Streck Assurbanipal ii 34-35, 
26-27, where pasdlu in the li theme is similarly used with ina eli libbiSunu ‘on 
their bellies’. 

5 Zimmern Busspsalmen 52, 3, R. 2. 

* It may be noticed that in Ezek. xxvii 30 Aquila has «vAco6jaovra, which is thus 
proved correct. 

5 The comparison with Syr. w\9 ‘broke into’ must be given up, as this is 
identical with the Ass. pa/laSu ‘to break into’ a house or the like. 

® Harper Ass. and Bab. Letters 301, Obv. 13. 7 Ibid. 1286, Obv. 9-10. 

8 Cowley Aram. Papyri 30, 17-18, where “3Y is an error for M3 (cp. 31, 16 
and 38, 6); cp. Ass. biSu ina Uruk( XI) iteip&u ‘they did evil in Erech’ (Harper 
op. cit, 266, Obv. 13-14). 
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is the required sense. This use of the root ultimately ousted the 
primitive meaning altogether, and Syr. wl> and Arab. (4 both 


denote ‘ was sad’ or ‘ destitute ’ or the like. 


In one case a comparison of Accadian and late Hebrew words 
indicates the true meaning of a verb. In Wa #>Y nowy nia vyn 
(Ps. cxxix 6) commentators have generally tried to refer abw to svi 
‘drew off’ as though it meant ‘ drew out’ or ‘ unsheathed (the blade)’ ; 
namely ‘put forth blades’. This seems very forced; and I suggest 
that 95v here is a denominative verb from a noun abv’ cognate with 
the Acc. Su/pu ‘stalk’* and the late Hebr. aby ‘ stubble ’,* in which 
case it may be rightly translated ‘put forth a stalk’, namely ‘shot up’. 

In MAMID YE? nBD3 (Ps. cxix 28) the explanation of 954 as ‘ dropped 
away (in tears)’ = ‘ wept itself away’ is untenable ; for abs ‘dripped ’ 
is elsewhere used only literally (cp. Job. xvi 20; Eccl. x 18) and is 
therefore here inapplicable, nor is the figure of speech which occurs in 
WE] MD3n (Jer. xiii 17) parallel. It may therefore be that aba here is 
a different word, identical with the Ass.-Bab. da/adu or dalapu 1i ‘tobe 
oppressed’ (intrans.), II i ‘to oppress’ (caus.), both used literally in 
reference to enemies, and III i ‘to oppress’ figuratively ; the adj. da/pu 
‘downcast’ is similarly used. For example: (é/)Jra(ra) ki $a améli 
dalpi iddéiu an\jha| ‘Ira’s arms are weary(?) like those of a man 
distressed’*® ; and again ASurnasirapli says in a prayer to [8tar: andku 
(i) Akur-nasir-apli Sudlupu palihki . .. naplisini ‘1 am A. the downcast, 
thy worshipper, ... look upon me’.® This root may then be compared 
with the Arab. Cals as seen in sléso Cals ‘he (sc. a man) went 
slowly’ or ‘heavily with short steps by reason of his burden’, 
\gless Cia5 ‘she (sc. a she-camel) rises slowly by reason of her load’, 
and silst ‘it (sc. old age) made him go slowly’ ; and the part. Cals 
means not only ‘going slowly’ of an old man, but also ‘lowly’, 

1 Since writing this note, I see that Torrey (Second Isaiah 391) has made the 
same suggestion. 

2 The Qal is used, as well as other themes, for denominative verbs (Kautzsch- 
Cowley Hebr. Gramm. 38 c, 43 c). 

* Daiches in J.0.R. 1916, 400. 

* Levy Neuh, u. Chald. Wtb. iv 566; cp. Chald. Wtb. 489-490 (cp. Acc. Sulmu = 
Hebr. nde (®) and Acc. durgu = Hebr. 31)3 for the change of vowel). Probably Targ. 
vin ‘plucked the last growth’, Syr. @\a (Pa.) decorticavit and Arab. Wile 
I and IV ‘harrowed’ are to be connected rather with the.«/9>v * drew off’ as 
meaning ‘ plucked up’. 

5 Ebeling Der Mythus vom Pestgotte Era 2-3, 13. 

® Brinnow in Z.A. v 66-76, Rev. 16-18. 
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‘humble’ or ‘submissive’ (through age). Here then I 95+ ‘dropped’ 
must be distinguished from II 957 ‘ was oppressed ’, ‘ downcast ’.! 

Another instance of two words wrongly combined under the same root 
appears to occur in the case of win or wh; for in "HD OD7 pen wr a 
on) M8} ND (Prov. xxviii 3) the ordinary meaning of &) is impossible; 
for ‘needy’ makes no sense beside o> pwy. It is, however, possible 
that wn here is cognate with the Arab. .~|) ‘walked proudly’, ‘ate 
much’ whence y=3; in the phrase *. (53> ‘wicked braggart’ is 
derived ;* and in this case the LXX’s dvdpeios is not a misrendering of 
yw, for which it is; used nowhere else, but a rough translation of 1 
‘proud’. Moreover, I am inclined to connect this Heb. win = Arab. 
uy, with the Acc. 7dSu ‘to be abundant’ ;* but here, owing to doubts 
about the middle consonants in Accadian words, caution is necessary. 
This suggestion may perhaps solve the same difficulty in 2 boien 
DWN] (Prov. xiii 23), where again wx (= wy) cannot bear the 
ordinary sense; and, if so, this may perhaps be taken to mean that 
even the untilled land of the rich is fruitful, namely that the rich make 
profit even.out of their poor neighbours or dependants. 

Such a combination of Accadian and Arabic may clear up yet another 
problem. I have already drawn attention to the fact that nxp and “5p in 
Ap2 3th pdna wie Sip ad) avira “TeP-D2 MNp-Da (Zeph. ii x4) 
probably mean ‘ jackdaw’ and ‘night-owl’ respectively.‘ It has also 
long been recognized that 359M too conceals the name of some bird; 
and, as none such was known, it was usually altered into 3"y in 
accordance with the LXX’s xdpaxes.’ This, however, is far more likely 

1 Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. Liii 904-905. Holma (Personennamen 44-45) points out 
that, as the Arab. aJ> means both ‘ went heavily’ and ‘went with short steps’, 
so Acc. dalapu means both ‘to be oppressed’ and ‘to hasten’. But are they the 
same words and, if so, is (Hebr. abs =) Syr. Q@N +» ‘dripped’ to be referred to 
the same root as meaning ‘to trickle quickly’? The usage of it (cf. Jb. xvi 20 
and Eccl. x 18) seems against such a connexion. 

2 Freytag Arab.-Lat, Lex.i210. It is curious, in view of the comparison with a 
sweeping torrent in Prov. xxviii 3, that vl, means also abstulit (festucas etc. 
torrens). 

5 Muss-Arnolt Ass. Dict. 983. It may be remarked that the Sum. {/. Li, which 
is equated with the Ass. raSu, is used not only for kuzbu ‘ richness’, /upSu ‘fat’ and 
tuhdu ‘abundance’ but also for u/su ‘ exultation’ and elélu ‘to rejoice’ (Rawlinson 
C.I.W.A.V 40 iii 19 ; Thompson C.7. xvii 22, 155; Th.-Dangin in R.A. xvii 78, 
13-14; Meissner Supplement 87) ; this points to the ultimate identity of raSu ‘to 
be abundant’ as,used of things such as /ujdu and rau ‘to be jubilant’ as used of 
people. If this is so, the Acc. ra$u may be equated (not with the Hebr. WY but) 
with the Hebr, W1 = Arab. gy 8S suggested above. 

* In J.T7.S. xxii 382-383. 

5 Ct. Isa. xxxiv 11. 
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to be a guess at or an alteration of the unknown 35M than the original 
reading ; moreover the Pesh.’s kos» and the ydxapa’ of Aquila and 
Symmachus both point to 35n as an early, if not actually the original, 
reading. Now there has recently been discovered an Acc. harbu’® as 
the name of a bird, and this has been identified with the Arab. G)> 
‘male bustard’.* It may well be then that the Heb. 35n (probably 
vocalized 379‘ or 34?) and the Syr. \os as given by the Pesh. in this 
passage ® also denote the ‘bustard’. This bird is eminently suitable 
to the context ; for ‘the ordinary form Osis tarda extends from Spain 
to Mesopotamia’ and it only abandoned the more westerly parts 
of Europe because ‘the extension of cultivation rendered the country 
unfit for a bird whose shy nature could not brook the growth of covert 
that might shelter a foe’ and ‘the bird’s chosen breeding-place was in 
wild fields . . . of winter corn’. Again, the ruffed bustard, called O“s 
hubara,’ which is found in N. Africa and Arabia, ‘ like the rest of the 
family, is a shy bird, frequenting the wild desert, and rarely coming 
near a human dwelling, or wherever it is likely to meet with an enemy ’.® 
Moreover, the bustard is averse from flying and prefers to run along the 
ground ; hence it is depicted ‘in the thresholds’ in contrast with the 
other birds, which perch ‘in the chapiters’ or sing ‘in the windows’. 
Such a bird might well have been called from the /25n after the 
lonely and desolate places which it haunted and would be a suitable 
denizen of Nineveh when the Lord made it ‘a desolation and dry like 
the wilderness’. May it be then that bip too is and does not merely 
conceal the name of a bird ? 

There is much confusion about the verbs mw, mAnv, and nny, in 
the Hebrew dictionaries, which can be to a large extent dispelled by 
a comparison with the cognate Accadian and Hebrew roots. First, mw 
occurs only twice (apart from an incorrect reference of AnNw to this 
root), namely in 52 ‘Sy MWA or MWA (Lam. iii 20) and 2W52 WY? AN 
(Ps. xliv 26), where a comparison with the Arab. e (5) ‘melted’, as 
seen in iy) ES ‘his spirit melted’ or ‘ sank’,”? makes the meaning 


' That is, 300 mistaken for 2] ‘sword’. 

? Holma Studia Orientalia i,71. 3 Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1 ii 716. 

* Cf. Acc. kalbu = Hebr. 323 (= Syr. L535) ‘dog’ for suth a vocalization. 

5 Usually identified (wrongly, 1 think) with [5% ‘ desolation’ as found in Is. 
xl 17 and xli 24 (Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. i 1363). 

® Newton in Encycl. Brit. (11th ed.) iv 875-876. 

7 Arab. Ss, > 7 

® Bree History of the Birds of Europe iv 7-8. ® Zeph. ii 13. 


© Dozy Supplément i 608 (cp. ist}= ul ‘ground into which the feet sink’, 
‘squashy ground’ for the literal meaning of the root). Buhl (Hebr. u. Aram. Wid, 
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clear. Second, nnv occurs in the Q. at least twice, namely in 773y2 ‘NW 
Ta PID "OYM (Isa. li 23) and ANS mo~bs aN’ (Prov. ii 18). 
The Acc. S24 illustrates both these passages ; for it means not only ‘to 
wallow’, whence Saha ‘pig’ is derived as the animal which wallows 
par excellence, but also ‘to descend’, in which sense avadu (= Heb. 
tT) is equated with it in syllabaries; so too kardmu ‘to lay low’, 
whence karmu ‘heap of ruins’ is derived, and sahdpu ‘to prostrate’ 
(= Heb. »nbd) are used to translate it. In the first passage, then, ‘nv 
means ‘roll (on the ground)’ and in the second Anw means ‘descended’ 
or ‘sank down’ into Sheol. To these passages must probably be 
added 7303 32¥% niziye2 we (Job xxxviii 40), where the context 
requires ‘they couched ’ (R. V.); but this can be obtained only from 
mmv, in which case 7 must be read,’ since nmmw is otherwise 
restricted to bowing down in homage or being humbled in spirit. Then 
mnw means always ‘wallowed’ or ‘crouched’ in the literal sense, 
except in 730W2 W322 TIT (Prov. xii 25), where the context and the 
contrast with now shows that the reference is to mental depression ; 
here then, since mnw is used only of physical states, the verb must be 
pointed ("3m") m3N@** and be referred to mv; the meaning then is 
that ‘anxiety in a man’s heart maketh it melt’. Thus there are 
three verbs, which must be carefully distinguished: (1) mw ‘to melt’, 
used of the soul in anguish or of the heart in anxiety; (2) mnv 
Q. ‘wallowed’ or ‘sank (down)’ and Hithpa., ‘prostrated oneself’, 
especially in the literal sense of prostrating the body, as the frequent 
addition of A¥"N% D°DX and similar qualifying phrases shows ; (3) nnv 
‘was humbled’ in a mental or spiritual sense, either of abasement by 
God or in mourning or in homage.* 

Sometimes Arabic alone may help in the interpretation of a rare or 
obscure word. In 735A yAM3 NipIn (Prov. i 20) and in BTYY—N) 
mA DNB Nia mp7? (Prov. viii 3) a singular verb is required, as 


813) compares this root but does not cite the interesting figurative use of the Arab. 
verb. The Arab. w points to the Q. MWN as more correct than the K. MWN in 
the Hebr. verb. 


1 In view of the masc. M3 the verb must be the masc. AMY, not the fem. AN’ 
from MW, 

* The vocalization 3M@* is probably due to the false analogy of passages like 
fy AW WyD Nw IwyD" (Ps. cvii 39), where however the sense is not literal 
and the root consequently is MMW, not ANY, 

* Cf. ‘372M (Ps. xxxvi 12) from 1) for the form. 

* In Isa, xxv 12 and xxvi5 the Hiph. MW7 is really used figuratively of abasing 
the pride of fortified places, just as the parallel Sewn generally has a figurative 
sense (cf. Ezek. xvii 24, where its object is a high tree which is brought low). 
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the neighbouring verbs are singular ; consequently 7277 must be read, 
as in TEUR AIA roy (Job xxxix 23), where however some editors 
wish to read MBYRA FAA.’ It does not seem, however, to have been 
noticed that the Arab. \3) II cecinit, cantavit, whence a5) sonus is de- 
rived, and -. Iand IV vociferatus fuit and sonuit (arcus) coexist side by 
side?; and this points to the correctness of the view that both m3" 
and }3" existed together in Hebrew. Consequently the pointing of 
35h as MIWA is justifiable, and 7277 may be left as it is found in the 
M.T. Another problem is offered in the description of Jacob as WS 
pink 3% DA (Gen. xxv 27;J) which, if on is translated ‘ perfect’, gives a 
poor contrast with that of Esau as 7w wx YY YT WN; nor can On 
‘ perfect ’ mean ‘ quiet’ or ‘ harmless’ (R. V., marg.).* Now in form Dn can 
come not only from on but also from on, which suggests a different 
interpretation of the word in accordance with the margin of the R. V. 
For this may be compared with the Arab. ,\5 (s) I ‘was kept in 
subjection’, or ‘enslaved’, and II ‘kept in subjection’, ‘enslaved’, 
especially by love ; and 223 is a synonym of 346 ‘slave’ or ‘servant’, 
especially of God, while ic23 is used of any animal, chiefly of a 
she-goat, which is ‘kept at home’ by its owner and not allowed to 
roam at will in search of pasture.‘ May it be then that on (whether 
DA,’ or even DA*) as contrasted with Mw wN is derived from the 
/p’n and means a ‘domesticated’ man or a ‘stay-at-home’ who 
lingers in the tents with the women while the others go out hunting? 
No ‘ Arabism’ need be feared in this passage ; for it already contains 
one word, if not two, which occur only here and cannot be explained 
otherwise than from Arabic,’ and indeed the whole story of Jacob and 
Esau is redolent of nomadic life. 

Again, Arabic and Syriac may together throw light on passages where 
the text has been doubted or a word perhaps wrongly explained. In 
DB wy ayy Nye D909 (Ezek. xxvii 35) objection has been taken 
to the phrase 0°35 wy as meaning literally ‘faces thundered’. At 
first sight, indeed, the figure seems odd and the ancient translators 


1 Cf. Kittel Bibl. Hebr. 1026, 1033, and 1109. Both the sense and absence 
of the article with the other nouns are against this suggestion. 

2 Freytag Arab.-Lat. Lex, ii 197 and 199. 

’ The only other person in the O.T. described as DN W'S is Job (Jb. i 8; ii 3), 
whose character was so different from that of Jacob that it may well be doubted 
whether the same term can properly be applied to him. 

* Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1i 325; Freytag Arab.-Lat. Lex. i 207. 

5 Cp. AY ‘old’ (./2%). 6 Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gram. § 73 f. 

7 Namely, DIN = els! ‘condiment’ (Gen. xxv 30;J) and Mw (if so read for 


my) = om ‘to wander’ (Gen. xxiv 63; J). 
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were troubled by it’; but the idiom is confirmed by the Arab. 3 


3908 


+5! ‘his nose was abased’ and Uisi 3) ‘he was abased in nose’, 
meaning ‘he was annayet’, while the simple verb , ™ is used simply for 


-Tt- 


‘ disliked ’, as in Sar iss ic i5J <6) ‘the cattle disliked the pasture,’? 
So too the Syr. ps means in the Q. ‘thundered’, ‘shouted aloud ’ and 
‘wept’ and in the Ethpe. and Ethpa. ‘ was angered’, while the adj. 
pos means ‘sad’ ; further the Sab. oy is translated res#itit. It may, 
then, be assumed that the Hebr. ny" went through a similar transforma- 
tion and could be used not only of the person angered * but also of the 
organ which looked angry, sad or abased. Again, in ‘J7¥ON 72 
‘ID PNW (Ps. xviii 36) = 23 W WIM We 70 SAM (2 Sam. xxii 36) 
the word 3M\3y or 7n2y puzzled the Massoretes as it puzzles modern 
scholars ; and indeed the whole verse is often regarded as a later insertion. 
May it then be that this word is from the same root as the Aram. [29 
‘care, occupation’, and the Syr. kas. ‘care, solicitude’, in which case 
the Arab. isis ‘care, providence’, especially of God for man, may be 
compared with it? If so, yn‘3y must be read in both places. 
Two words in the Aramaic portion of the O.T. have long been 
a source of difficulty. Of these the first occurs in noe Torry 19 


mn jinndy~by (Dan. iii 29), where the noun m>w has been variously 
explained. I have no doubt but that it is the Ass.-Bab. S¢//atu or 
sillatu ‘ blasphemy’ or ‘ treason’ ; for this is used especially of blasphemy 
against a god, for example Aéur,’ as well as of treason uttered against 
a king * or against the local governor as his representative,’ and it is 
laid down in the Assyrian laws that a woman who ‘speaks blasphemy’ 





1 Thus the LXX have éSdxpucev 7d mpéowmov and the Pesh. has oond/ ad.369, 
both implying D°35 or D735 Wyn in the Hebr. text. 

2 Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1 iii 1113-1114. Konig (Hebr. u. Aram. Wtb., 2nd ed., 
448-449) and Buhl (Hebr. u. Aram. Wtb, 767) both compare Arab. ,é >) but do not 


cite the strikingly similar idioms to which I have drawn attention. Buhl indeed 
objects to the comparison on the ground that the verb ee) ‘ was abased’ is derived 


from the noun alé; * loose earth’; but surely the existence of other nouns from 


the same root, such as ld, ‘nose’ points to the fact that the nouns are derived 


from the verb, not the verb from the nouns. If so, the meaning ‘abased’, as given 
‘to the Arab. verb, is really secondary, and ‘thundered’ or the like is the primary 
meaning. 

3 Cf. 1 Sam. i 6. 

4 The Q. aby really yields no sense: 

5 Schrader’s K. B. ii 192-193. 

* Zimmern Beitrage (Surpu) 18-19, 131. 
7 Ebeling Mythus vom Pestgotte Eva 26, 27. 
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(Ass. S¢//ata tagtibi) shall be liable to punishment in her own person and 
not in that of her husband, her sons or her daughters.’ It must then 
have been a widely known word, and as used of blasphemy against 
a god is singularly suitable in the passage under discussion ; and there 
my will be the correct vocalization. In the beginning of the letter of 
Artaxerxes occur the words 87 78D N32 NTyd e290 722 NAOVNAW 
Mapp WM) NOY AN“ (Ezra vii 12), where 73 has been variously 
interpreted. The suggestion which seems at present to hold the field 
is that of Torrey, who proposes n3y>) "D3 (adv) ‘ perfect peace and so 
forth’.* If, however, the letter was written in Babylonian, which was 
still widely used in the East at that time,’ this restoration is impossible ; 
for gamaru, which means ‘ to be brought to an end’, ‘ to be wholly given 
up’, cannot be used with S/mu nor indeed is it ever so found in extant 
letters. I suggest then that the words n3y>) "3 or ratuer 72 do 
not contain a greeting but are an abbreviation of some such Babylonian 
phrase as (amél)ardu $d libbusu ana béléSu gamuruni ‘the slave whose 
heart is wholly devoted to his lords’. It then continues the descrip- 
tion of Ezra, to whom Artaxerxes opens his letter with the address: 
‘ Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of 
the God of heaven, (a servant whose heart is) devoted (to his lord) 
...And now, &c.’ This suggestion both yields a suitable sense and 
accords with a known Babylonian idiom. The Jewish scribe puts in 
full that part of the address which is in his eyes properly applicable to 
Ezra but abbreviates the derogatory description of him as the devoted 
servant of a foreign king. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In a previous article*® in explaining 29 in 2 Chron. xxii ro as mean- 
ing ‘overthrew’ I compared the N. Hebr. 13720 used sens obse. as 
denoting literally ‘one who forces (a woman)’ and took "3° in the 
sense of ‘ violently entreated’. This comparison is incorrect. The Acc. 


1 Scheil Lois Assyriennes 2-3, 2, 16. 

2 In Esva-Nehemiah, 581, where he compares Ezr.v 7; but the comparison is 
false, since there the letter is addressed to a king, here it is addressed by a king 
who never, at least according to Babylonian custom, sends ‘peace’ to a subject. 

3 Similarly Darius sent copies of the inscription at Bihistun written in the 
Aramaic language (cp. Cowley Aram. Pap. 248-249). 

* Harper A. B. L. 620, Rev. 6 (cp. 11, Rev. 3. 4), for which reference I am in- 
debted to Prof. Langdon; cp. Hbbutu gummuru ana bélisu ‘his heart is wholly 
devoted to his lord’ (Meissner in Beitr, 2. Assyr. ii 566, Obv. 16). 

5 In J. 7.S. xxvii 159-160. 

® Cp. Dalman Aram.-Neuh. Wtb. (2nd ed.), 90, who rightly refers 12730 to 
35 ‘spoke’ in the sense of ‘ having intercourse with (a woman)’, 
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dabairu ‘to overthrow’, however, is well attested, and a good example of 
it is found in the description of [Star as dabrat (= dabirat) Sapsi ‘ over- 
throwing the violent” ; and dubduru or duppuru means ‘to drive away’. 


--2 


Now a comparison with the Arab. 3351 ‘followed after’ and the Eth. 
TLNE: ‘ supinus cecidit’ suggests that the underlying root is ‘back’, 
the first meaning ‘pursued the back of (a person)’ and the latter ‘fell 
on the back’. Thus 137 (Pi.) means ‘drove out’, or perhaps ‘ over- 
threw’? in 2 Chron. xxii 10 and Y279 (Hi.) in Pss. xviii 48 and xlvii 4 
means ‘threw on their backs’ or ‘threw down.’* Again, in another 
article* I compared 78 in Isa. vi 4 with Acc. ammatu = ainatu 
‘ dwelling ’ and so ‘ground’ or the like.’ The reading a/natu, however, 
is now known to be incorrect, and the Hebr. 70x in D°BDD NiDS is 
evidently identical with the Acc. ammatu as meaning some part of 
a door. The Sum. A.SUH, read ASTAR, which is equated with it, 
means literally «5¥ aé ‘foundation ’ or ‘ base of the side’, and the Acc. 
ammatu means not only some part of the arm, possibly ‘ fore-arm ’, but 
also part of a door, possibly ‘door-post’. Further, gisir ammati ‘bond’ 
or ‘knot of the arm’ means the ‘elbow’ and, as applied to a door, 
apparently the ‘hinge’ or ‘ pivot’; and for this, according to syllabaries, 
ammatu alone may be used. As part of a door, then, the precise 
meaning of the Acc. ammatu remains somewhat uncertain ; but it is 
evident that this word is identical with the Hebr. nx, although it is 
equally difficult to see what DYDDN NyoKX, meaning literally ‘ the arms of 
the threshold(s)’ can denote ; for the four known terms (0 ‘threshold’, 
mB ‘socket’ in the threshold, “"¥ ‘pivot’ or ‘hinge’ on the door-post 
which went into the socket, and mmr ‘door-post’) seem to cover most 
of, if not all, the parts of the ancient door.’ Finally, in my recent discus- 
sion of 8OND* the vocalization of A¥DXD3 is a misprint for "XOXO 


G. R. DRIvER. 

1 Ebeling Quellen i 50, R. 9. 

2 Cp. LXX’s dmwrecer. 

5 Eitan (in J.Q.R. N.S. xiv 40-41) explains "297 from the same root, to which 
he also refers (ibid. 39-40) ID in Job xix 18 and Ct. v6, comparing Arab. pel 
‘receded before (= turned the back on)’ a person. 

* In J.T.S. xxiii 405. 

5 Cp. Langdon Epic of Creation 66°. It seems that no word ammatu meaning 
feste Grundlage (Buhl op. cit. 47) is known at present to exist in Assyrian. 

® Holma Kérperteile 115-116. s 

7 The exact force of the Acc. term in relation to the Hebr. phrase is immaterial ; 
for cognate words in different languages need not connote the same thing, although 
the general idea underlying the root is identical. 

8 In J. T. S. xxx 371-372. 
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ALLITERATION IN HEBREW POETRY 


Der Hebriische Urrhythmus, by Icnaz GAsor of Budapest. (Beiheft 
z. Z.A.W. 52, A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929.) 


Icnaz GApor, of Budapest, in his work on early Hebrew rhythm, 
claims that he has brought to light a feature of Hebrew poetry that has 
hitherto been disregarded or regarded merely as an ornamentation. 
A student of old Hungarian poetry and author of works on this subject 
demonstrating that in ancient Magyar verse the recurring alliterations 
are, as in old German poetry, the pillars of the metric structure, Gabor 
turned his attention to Hebrew verse to discover if alliteration was here 
also an element of the verse-technique. 

From the prose and poetry of the biblical literature as a whole, he 
culls an astonishingly large number of alliterative phrases which have 
the character of being stereotyped expressions in popular use (e.g. 
pda ppia Isa. xxiv 1, cf. Neh. ii 11; finay M82 Prov. viii 13, cf. Isa. 
xvi 6; OND ODT 2 Chron. xiii 22, cf. xxviii 26; OF 3 Ezek. v 
17, XxViii 23, Xxxviii 22, cf. Sirach xl g ; 72) ¥2 Gen. iv 12, iv 14, cf. 
Sirach xxxvi 30 ; W2) &°32 Amos ii 11, ii 12 ;—and without conjunction, 
e.g. 23 NBD x Sam. ii 8, cf. Isa. xxii 23, &c.; PY MOY Jer. xxiii 5, 
xxxiii 15). The love of alliteration is specially noticeable in Ezekiel. 
In the limited compass of Ezek. xxii 27-30 there are as many as five 
examples. And the Proverbs provide so much alliteration, Gabor in- 
forms us, that in this respect, they surpass the rich anthology of 
Hungarian proverbs. 

The author holds that alliteration in early Hebrew poetry is an in- 
tegral part of poetic form and has close connexion withthe rhythm. In 
the Proverbs there are measures of— 

(a) four beats with ictus on two alliterated syllables (xvi 17, xiii 
3, &c.) ; 

(6) four beats with double alliteration (xiii 22) ; 

(c) three beats with ictus on two alliterated syllables (xiv 34, xi 
8, &c.) ; 

(d) tetrameter + trimeter with threefold alliteration (xiv 35, xxix 
7, &c.) ; 

(e) tetrameter + trimeter with two alliterated syllables in each line 
(xviii 24, ix 7, xi 4, &c.). 

But (/) the tetrameter with threefold alliteration, Gabor regards as 
the most complete form, and ‘ probably the original type of alliterative 
verse’. An example of this is Prov. xvi 14 (cf. vi 18, xv 27, xxii 4) 


mer2N AEN 
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and Prov. xxviii 19 
wry) OP) ATID 


Verses from the older prophetic literature, from Amos (i 14, vii 17), 
Hosea (xii 2, ix 6), Isaiah (xii 6, xxiv 23, &c.), Micah (i 6, iii 7), 
Nahum (i ro, ii 11), Joel (ii 16) are also submitted as shewing the 
combining of alliteration with poetic form and apparently also with the 
rhythm. 

But to establish the connexion of alliteration with the rhythm in early 
Hebrew poetry, the author is constrained to take a significant step, im- 
portant for his theory. It is obvious that in M.T. alliteration (which 
affects the initial letter of the first root-syllable of words, proclitic words 
and toneless prefixes being excepted) does not coincide with the 
Massoretic accent, but falls in the weak toneless part of the measure 
(cf. e.g. Joel ii 16). In such a purposefully artistic alliterative verse as 
Isa. xvii 2 

Awan OPS = WAP ae map 


the alliteration seems to be suppressed by the accent in M.T. falling on 
other parts of the lines. The ‘‘ayins’ are left as hidden valleys amid the 
hills, whereas they ought to be as beacons on the summits. Gabor 
believes that if the accents were not given, the reader would naturally 
place the stress upon the alliterated syllables, and infers that the accent 
on Hebrew words originally fell, not on the ultimate or penultimate 
syllables, but on the first root-syllable. An ear for metre, he tells us, hears 
the pulse-beat and rhythmic accent on the alliterated syllables. The 
placing of accent on or near the end of Hebrew words, he concludes, is 
due to a process of phonetic change perhaps under foreign influence. In 
the Isaianic epoch, though the golden age of alliterative verse is past, the 
alliterated syllables are, in his opinion, carriers of the accent, and bear 
evidence of the Hebrew accent being on the first root-syllable of words. 
By the time of Sirach the use of alliteration appears to be on the 
wane. 

I have said enough to shew the contents and character of the work of 
Gabor by which this Note was suggested. In estimating the contribu- 
tion he makes to the study of Hebrew poetry, it must be admitted that 
he helps us to appreciate how great a part alliteration played in turns of 
speech, proverb, and poetic composition. 

But we may first of all consider what he says about the frequency of 
alliteration in the older prophetic literature. For there may be other 
reasons for this frequency than that the accent, falling on the first root- 
syllable, stressed alliterations, combining rhythm and form. The Book 
of Psalms as a collection of poetry extending from the period of the 
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early monarchy to Maccabean times might, on Gabor’s theory, be ex- 
pected to reflect in its earliest compositions a frequent use of alliteration. 
But when we examine the thirteen psalms which Dr Briggs (Jn¢. Crit. 
Comm.) places’ in the periods of the early and middle monarchies, we 
gather no great harvest of alliterative verses. An exception, however, is 
Ps. lviii, which out of ten tetrameter couplets has four (vv. 2, 5, 8, 12) of 
the form, 
DIS °93 IDaWN Dsw"D psi pry od& own 


as well as a complete alliterative line (v. 6 b). The language of this 
psalm Briggs describes (vol. ii p. 42) as primitive and rich in antique 
similes and expressions, and he regards the poem as dating from the 
time of the early Hebrew monarchy. Now alliteration occurs sporadi- 
cally even in psalms that have been given a date in the late Greek 
or Maccabean periods (cf. Ps. xxiv 4, cxviii 26). Yet if we compare 
the richness of alliteration in Ps. lviii, with the same very marked charac- 
teristic (see Gabor, p. 26 f) of the ancient Song of Deborah (Judges v), 
we have reason for concluding that the art of alliteration was more com- 
mon in early than in later poetry. It has to be noted, however, that 
both these poems have a political theme, and that Deborah’s song 
secures some of its alliterative effects by repetition, not only of the same 
consonants but of the same words, which is a rhetorical feature. Unless 
it can be made probable that alliteration has the metric value Gabor 
assigns to it, we would seem to have in this rhetorical feature a sufficient 
explanation of the use of alliteration in general, and particularly of the 
frequent use of it by the prophets in their politically inspired verses. The 
lines of Isa. xxiv 16 
ya O23 33) ya O33 


give a poor example of alliterative art by reason of the repetition, but 
they are full of force as rhetoric. This latter effect is obtained in the 
same way in Ezekiel’s prose (xxii 27 f). 

Dr Buchanan Gray (Forms of Hebrew Poetry p. 128 f) remarks that 
the closest analogy in English to Hebrew poetry is old Anglo-Saxon 
poetry and its revival in Piers Ploughman. Gray thus approaches the 
subject of Hebrew rhythm in the same manner as does Gabor, who 
compares early Hebrew with old Magyar and German verse. But Gray 
makes the very specific observation that Anglo-Saxon poetry ‘has one 
feature which is no regular, not even a particularly common, feature of 
Hebrew poetry, viz. alliteration’, and in quoting Professor Saintsbury’s 
description of Anglo-Saxon poetry (A History of English Prosody i 13 f) 
expressly excludes Saintsbury’s references to alliteration as inapplicable 
to Hebrew verse. Saintsbury describes the staple line of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry as consisting of two sections, each containing two long, strong, 
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stressed accented syllables, these syllables being alliterated to the extent 
of three out of four. He speaks of the sharp uncompromising accents 
and alliteration being all that the poet, who exercises a ‘lucky license’ 
as far as unaccented and unalliterated syllables are concerned, trusts to 
in the way of rules. Now it is this coincidence of accent and alliterated 
syllable which Gabor contends is the essence of alliterative verse in 
early Hebrew poetry, and he may be held to have proved that there 
alliteration is very much more common than Gray’s statement discloses. 
But while it is true that, if in such lines as Joel ii 16 


opr wap 46a wp 
anpA mda) ip jn aks 


and Isa. xvii 2 
mayan omy «=U AP maw 


the accent had fallen on the alliterated syllables, we should have in 
Hebrew poetry a known feature of Anglo-Saxon and old German poetry, 
and Hebrew alliteration would then acquire rhythmic value, the question 
is: can we accept that in early Hebrew the accent fell generally on the 
first root-syllable ? 

Even in Anglo-Saxon poetry, as Gray remarks, although alliteration is 
a most convenient indication of the rhythm, it is absolutely unessential 
to it. But that in Hebrew poetry alliteration can serve even as indica- 
tion of the rhythm rests upon the supposition of a process of phonetic 
change. That some change has taken place is not improbable. Briggs 
(vol. i p. xxxix) makes the comment that doubtless the original Hebrew 
pronunciation was different from that of the Massoretic system. And 
Torczyner (ZDMG. 1910, p. 277 f) thinks that the Massoretic accentua- 
tion of Hebrew has been modelled on Aramaic. Further, if we take 
regard to remote origins, the ancient Semitic word-tone, according to 
Gesenius-Bergstrasser (Hebriaische Grammatik, 1918, i p. 114 f), appears 
to have rested on the last long syllable of a word, but of on the end- 
syllable, and consequently in a number of cases rested on the first 
syllable ; while in early Hebrew the first root-syllable of some verbal 
forms (Katala, katalat, katalu) was accentuated. There is thus room for 
speculation as to the position of accent in pre-Massoretic times. But 
that such a generally-uniform alteration as the moving of the accent from 
the first root-syllable to the last and second last took place, as Gabor’s 
theory demands, supposes a process of change contrary to the normal 
evolution of language. An artificial fashioning of accentuation such as 
Torezyner suggests does not seem probable. Indeed it is possible to 
perceive some indication that a process contrary to this has taken 
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place. For while the modern Aramaic dialect of Ma‘lula as a rule 
stresses the penultimate syllable, both the Aramaic of the Targums 
and of the Galilean dialect predominantly set the accent on the ultimate. 
With this latter practice also the Biblical Aramaic and the Targum 
recitation of the Yemenite Jews accords (see Dalman Gram. d. Jiid. Pal. 
Aramiisch 2, ed. p. 55 and p. 40). This difference, though we cannot 
be certain, may well be accounted for by the influence of Hebrew 
accentuation and tradition upon the Aramaic of the Palestinian Jews, 
and this is especially conceivable inasmuch as the speech of the Targums 
is largely a product of the Judean schools of learning which held closely 
to Hebrew originals. 

There are two purposes of which alliteration, the recurrence of identi- 
cal letters at the beginning of words, is the medium in Hebrew poetry, 
but to which Gabor’s work has no reference. The first is assonance 
which is otherwise often obtained by the use of identical suffixes at the 
end of lines. 

The place which in the poetry of other peoples is taken by rhyme is 
partially filled in Hebrew poetry by this assonance of terminal suffixes 
and by alliteration (called significantly in German ‘Stabreim ’), that is, 
by the assonance of initial letters. 

But this is not the chief function of alliteration. The repetition of 
the same suffix (cf. Song of Lamech, Gen. iv 23), the repetition of the 
same initial letter in close or not so close succession (cf. Ps. i 3 
moy...imdby... my... py), the repetition of the same word 
sometimes in very artistic epanastrophic form (cf. Gen. iii 18, 19; 
Ps. cxxi, and Kautzsch Poesie des A.T. p. 5), appear all to be varieties 
of the same device. And what Budde says of the assonance of re- 
curring identical suffixes in Hebrew poetry (‘ Poetry’, H.D..), namely, 
that it is a rhetorical rather than a strictly poetical device may be said 
more truly of the other varieties of repetition we have mentioned. It is 
apparent that alliteration belongs to the thought-form of poetic speech. 

The fate of Saul, in the lament over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i 1g f), the mighty warrior and anointed king now prostrate, lifeless 
on Gilboa, is mourned in words rendered more pregnant with thought 
than any unalliterated translation can render them. (Cf. v 21b 

12 Mvp vba Ne BH — ovina 195 dyn» OB 12). 
Gabor presents numerous individual lines where alliteration is con- 
sciously employed, but we require to inspect whole poems before we 
can estimate the purpose alliterative words serve for the poet. llitera- 
tion appears as an admirable vehicle of taunting, sorrow, threat, and 
invective. When we read the complete poem, Isa. xvii 1-11, it becomes 
clear that the alliteration, when it occurs, belongs to the thought-form 
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and is the assonant accompaniment of impassioned speech even as in 
the proverbs of many peoples, it is of the essence of epigrammatic expres. 
sion. The Oracle concerning Damascus (Isa. xvii 1-11) contains, when 
the glosses have been removed, twenty-eight lines (see Duhm, /esaia), 
Only eight of these obviously employ alliteration, viz. : 


(YY 3 read with Kittel) Woy “Ww nisary 
AMIN oy yw 





(v. 2a, b) 


M22 (YP rd.) V¥2 OX? MN 
“ive? ovday ivan 

(v. 5a, b) 
niaty wy rm NS Stata ni‘ 
ORT) WHT Niany2 

(v. ga, b) 
DY? "Yo? WOR pBdy 
YYF Wy Mop 

(v. roc, d) 


The destruction, desolation, and doom of the cities of Damascus and 
Israel is described in vv. 2 and 9, and the alliteration gives force to the 
idea of desolation. ‘ And it shall be as when the cutter reaps the corn, and 
his arm cuts the ears’ (v. 5) deepens the thought of the finality of God’s 
judgement. ‘ Wherefore thou mayest plant Adonis plants and sow strange 
slips’ bears in the last words the scorn of the prophet for Israel's 
fatuous defection to the foreign deity. 

We can compare with this use of alliteration throughout the O.T. 
these lines of Piers Ploughman : 


On Good Friday I fynde a felon was y-saved 

That had lyved al his life with lesynges and with thefte. 

A robbere was y-raunsoned rather than thei alle 
Withouten any penaunce of purgatorie, to perpetual blisse. 


The alliterated words (Friday, felon, thefte—robbere, raunsoned, rather, 
&c.), though alliteration is a regular feature of the poem, are vehicles of 
profound contrasts in the realm of thought. The accent, also, falling on 
the alliterated syllables, without doubt contributes greatly to this effect. 
For where it is the habit of a language, as it is of English and German 
to stress the first syllable of a word, the art of alliteration which has 
been defined as ‘a jingle of like beginnings’ possesses a peculiar advan- 
tage. But as in no poem of the O.T. is alliteration carried through so 
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consecutively as it is in Anglo-Saxon poetry, the impression is made that, 
in Hebrew, the first root-syllable of words did not readily offer itself as 
a place where both accent and alliteration could generally meet. 


OLIVER SHAW RANKIN. 


JOB vi 25. Vj 


In his commentary on Job vi 25, Gray states that he can find no 
philological basis for the meaning ‘strong’ for y=", which meaning 
would ‘suit (superficially)’ [Gray] some of the passages in which it 
occurs. For this meaning ‘strong, powerful, energetic, violent’, there is 
the following evidence. 

(a) The Rabbinic tradition, whence the English versions, though 
the word is rare till the tenth century (ben-Yahudah, Thesaurus). 

(6) Arabic 2,» ‘lead, precede’ (Freytag). 

(c) Assyrian ‘ marasu’, ‘ be steep, inaccessible’, but also ‘strong’, 
cf. ‘libbi ardiki limraas’, ‘the heart of thy servant may become strong’. 
(Muss-Arnolt under ‘ marasu ’.) 

If we assign this meaning to the root, the Niph‘al might well mean 
‘to show or display strength’, hence ‘to be energetic, violent’. This 
rendering is quite apt wherever the word occurs in the Bible. 

1 Kings ii 8. M¥}2 nddp a strong, violent curse. 

Mic. ii to, V2 bam a strong, violent destruction. 

Job vi 25. ‘ Words of uprightness indeed stand of themselves ; 

But what doth reproving from you prove ?’ 

Job xvi 3. ‘Is there (no) end to windy words ? 

‘Or what stimulates thee that thou answerest ? . 
Gray renders tentatively ‘ provoketh ’, which is parallel. 

Most commentators emend the word ‘ maras’ wherever it occurs, but 
should the above philological parallels be accepted, this final step would 
be obviated. N. S. Dontacu. 


I agree with the writer of the above note that it is unnecessary in 
Job vi 25 to emend 173, ‘ How forcible are words of uprightness’, 
R.V., into whn> ‘How smooth (pleasant). ..’ with Buchanan Gray. 
Aben Ezra (in /oco) gives \pin, ‘are strong (powerful) ...’; and his 
evidence, as one who knew Arabic, is weighty. But I think that the 
cognate Arabic verb suggests a shade of meaning which is missed in 
the rather bald rendering ‘are strong’. In E. W. Lane’s Lexicon 
under the root marada (spelt with the letter Dad ; possibly it should be 
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Sad), in the Fourth Conjugation, he quotes the following couplet in 
praise of Abd-el-Melik Ibn Marwan (7. ¢. A. D. 700) : 

But beneath that hoariness is good judgement : 

When he forms an opinion, he is nearly right (amrada), or he is 
right (aza@da). 

I venture to think that the two verbs are closer synonyms than the 
rendering in the Lexicon allows. A court poet who told his Khalif 
that he was ‘nearly right’ might be told in answer that the Khalif 
would ‘nearly’ give him his honorarium. Surely amrada and azdba 
differ no more in meaning than ‘he gets there’ and ‘he hits it’ in 
colloquial English. I believe that in Job vi 25 we arrive a shade 
nearer to the meaning of the Hebrew by rendering: ‘ How victorious 
are words of righteousness!’ or ‘ How words of righteousness do indeed 
prevail!’ So in 1 Kings ii 8, ‘ A curse which prevails.’ 


W. Emery BARNES, 
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LExemplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventure, by J. M. BisSENs 
O.F.M. (J. Vrin, Paris, r929.) 


Le Saint Esprit et ses Dons selon Saint Bonaventure, by J. F. BONNEFOY, 
O.F.M. (J. Vrin, Paris, 1929.) 

EXEMPLARISM, roughly defined by Dr Bissen as /a doctrine des rela- 
tions d’expression qui existent entre Dieu et la créature, is at first sight 
one of those ethereal speculations, peculiar to the middle ages, which 
rest on impalpable premisses and lead to conclusions impossible to 
refute or confirm. If there is, strictly speaking, no question for 
authority to determine, it is equally difficult to refer the whole debate 
to an ‘autonomous philosophy’ in which St Bonaventura himself did 
not believe. Further consideration, however, reveals many links with 
the general course of western philosophy, and more particularly with 
the obscure evolution of the term ‘idea’ in the long centuries that 
divide Plato’s Zimaeus from the essays of Berkeley and Locke. 
Between these remoter points St Augustine is the clearest landmark. 
All the exponents of exemplarism—the theory of the ‘dea exemplaris 
in the mind of God—look back to him for guidance, and Dr Bissen 
does well to quote from that source one passage of special importance, 
in which the equivalence of idea to forma and species and its less 
precise relation to ratio are explained. 

What, then, is an ‘idea’? Jdea dicitur similitudo rei cognitae, 
replies St Bonaventura, and with the perilous relation of ‘likeness’ 
between thing and idea we seem to enter the steep path that leads at 
last to the calamitous theory of ‘ representative perception’. At this 
point, however, appears the influence of Aristotle, whose doctrine of 
assimilation (if one may so describe it) is assuredly not that of Locke. 
‘The stone is not in the soul’, but it is, nevertheless, the stone, not 
@ questionable copy of it, that our intelligence apprehends. For St 
Bonaventura the main difficulty about similitudo is to explain the 
difference between God and man as regards the objects known by 
means of ideas. Because the human intellect is not actus purus, the 
similitudo is impressa ab extrinseco, and only thus can the actualization 
of the intellect be effected. With God, on the contrary, ratio cogno- 
scendi est ipsa veritas, et cognitum est similitudo veritatis, scilicet ipsa 
creatura. ‘The creature is like the Divine idea, but man’s intellect has 
to become like the creature. A similar distinction has to be made 
about the nature of ‘truth’. In one sense, veritas idem est quod rei 
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entitas ; in another, it is /ux expressiva in cognitione intellectuali. God 
creates things and knows them as they are: His knowledge does not, 
like man’s, depend upon their ‘truth’, but is the foundation of it. 
There follows a difference still more profound, that in God (from whom 
all plurality save that of the Persons is excluded) all the ideas are unum 
secundum rem. Wow God, as being extra omne genus and existens 
unum can yet be similitudo expressiva multorum (whence arises the 
plurality of things for man) is the baffling problem that St Bonaventura 
leaves us to solve as best we may. Among the further stages in the 
argument, so ably expounded by Dr Bissen, are the theological 
reference to the special relation between truth and the Verbum Dei 
and the doctrine of illumination, where contact with philosophy is 
again established by the suggestion of God as inéedlectus agens, with the 
consequent distinction between the Christian and ‘ Arabian’ interpreta- 
tions of Aristotle. 

The ‘gifts of the Spirit’, which form the subject of Dr Bonnefoy’s 
careful study, are further removed than exemplarism from the common 
field of philosophical discussion. Belonging to the province of ‘ grace’, 
they are susceptible only of theological treatment, with a tendency to 
lapse into that kind of mysticism which sees a peculiar virtue in 
numbers, or in numerical correspondences between various elements in 
the spiritual life. The three theological and four cardinal virtues make 
up one sepfenarium, the ‘ gifts’ another, the ‘ beatitudes’ (with a little 
management) a third. It would have been convenient if the ‘ fruits of 
the Spirit’ could have supplied a fourth, and it was felt that, by 
numbering a dozen, they had slightly disturbed the symmetrical 
arrangement. Speculations of this kind have lost their attraction, but 
it would be hasty to conclude that nothing of interest remains. The 
theme was handled by a succession of writers, beginning with St 
Ambrose, and, while there was little room for controversial argument, 
the discussion of the several ‘gifts’ by men differing in their mode of 
spiritual insight served to enrich the conception of the Christian life, 
The distinction between ‘gifts’ and ‘virtues’, to which Dr Bonnefoy 
devotes one of his best chapters, meant that there was a heavenly wisdom 
not to be confounded with natural ingenuity, with mere erudition, or even 
with impeccable conduct in the country just outside the kingdom of 
heaven. 


il Pensiero Antico (Storia della Filosofia, vol. i), by RopoLFo Mon- 
poLtFro. (Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, Milan, etc., 1929.) 

Tue difficulty of writing the history of philosophy is notorious. 

Sometimes there is too little material ; more often too much; and at 
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all times the historian has to find the elusive mean between a bare cata- 
logue of facts and an interpretation from a too personal point of view. 
The editors of this new series of volumes propose, however, to reduce 
both narrative and interpretation to the minimum, by expressing the 
various philosophies in the words of their authors, or, where that is im- 
possible, in the words of the oldest reporters. Thus Signor Mondolfo’s 
survey of the whole field of ancient thought from Thales to Proclus is 
a kind of enlarged and extended Ritter and Preller, but with this 
notable difference, that the texts are not given in the original languages, 
but only in an Italian translation. This means, of course, that the 
book is designed, if not exclusively, at least primarily for Italian readers 
with little Latin and less Greek. A few biographical notes and some 
very brief comments are introduced at appropriate intervals, but the 
greater part of the editor’s task has been to select, arrange, and trans- 
late passages from a multiplicity of authors. This he has done with 
amazing diligence and evidently with a wide knowledge of his subject. 
To test the accuracy of his translations in detail would be a labour 
more suitable, perhaps, to an Italian than to an English critic, but that 
the work as a whole is careful and thorough it is easy to see. The 
only question about a book of this kind is whether it combines, so to 
speak, the advantages of town and country, or remains suburban in the 
less flattering sense of the word. No translation can quite replace 
the original, and no series of extracts, however careful, can amount to 
a critical estimate. But an Italian is doubtless the best judge of the 
needs of Italy, and Signor Mondolfo’s compromise between two dif- 
ferent ideals is probably the best that could be devised. 


W. H. V. READE. 


Essai sur [Objet Religieux, par CHARLES HautTer. (Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1928.) 


As M. Hauter observes, the study of the object of religious ex- 
perience has generally been combined with psychological and epistemo- 
logical investigations, and has become an enquiry into the truth of 
religion, or about the existence of God, or as to the nature of religious 
emotion. But he thinks that there is room for a study of the several 
types of religious object that have been forthcoming, which is inde- 
pendent of such enquiries save as accessory aids ; and it is a study of 
this kind which he prosecutes in the work before us. 

The religious object, as sui generis, is always constituted, he affirms, 
by emotion: the notion of it, belief in it, and so forth, are born of 
emotion. In the case of primitive religions, which subsisted before 
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human societies attained to ethical ideas and while men were imperfectly 
personal, religious objects were necessarily ‘ natural’—i.e. physical. As 
theoretical thought and knowledge advanced, the material properties of 
the object came to be discarded, and its substantiality or permanence 
alone was retained. But though such sensible qualities were eliminated 
from the object, sensible action upon Nature and man was always 
ascribed to it by the religious. Perhaps the one quality that is uni- 
versally attributed to religious objects is force or power: the force may 
be moral or non-moral, and the object may be personal or impersonal, 
but the object is always conceived as exerting power. M. Hauter con- 
siders the ‘sacred’, or the capacity to evoke fear or curiosity, as too 
narrow a conception to express exhaustively the universal essence of 
religiousness. Mysteriousness, calling for an attitude different from any 
adopted towards ordinary or non-religious objects, is more adequate, 
because wider. But this concept is inadequate because too wide: it is 
not the unknown or unknowable qualities of religious objects, but their 
knowable or revealed characteristics, which have a specific religious 
value and maintain religious faith. M. Hauter compares the religious- 
ness of the religious object, at the level of Nature-religion, to a fourth 
dimension : it is a surcroit de réalité supraempirique. He encounters 
a problem belonging to epistemological enquiry when he observes that, 
just as tears are not exhaustively described or explained when they are 
said to be composed of water, salts, &c., so the religious object may not 
admit of complete description in terms of the concepts of natural science ; 
and, again, when he replies to the charge that the religious ‘ sense’ 
or estimation (which is involved in religious experience) is merely sub- 
jective, that, like all valuation, this ‘sense’ is objectively evoked. But 
he is prevented by the self-imposed limitations of his method of enquiry 
from pursuing further the vital question whether the object which 
evokes religious valuation is actual or ideal. It is, however, no dis- 
paragement of this method to say that it is incapable of solving all the 
fundamental problems which religious experience presents to the philo- 
sopher. 

Ethical religion arises when either the moral law or a moral per- 
sonality moves men religiously. Thus there are two types of object 
in ethical religions, viz. abstract morality and the heroic character. 
Religious genius consists chiefly in discovery of new religious objects : 
the Hebrew prophets identified the God of earlier Hebrew religion with 
a new object. The classic example of religion based on moral law, 
however, is that offered by Kant; and of this M. Hauter presents an 
interesting study, evincing both insight and sympathy. He is prevented 
by his own method from critically sifting the Kantian doctrine that duty 
and the sense of duty are ‘of no parentage’, and are in that as well as 
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in other respects absolute ; but whether or not the author is in the right 


" in agreeing with Kant on this point does not affect his conclusion that 


Kant’s Deity is a hypostatization of the abstraction ‘duty’. Duty, as 
distinct from specific duties, is not an actuality ; and Kant arrives at his 
religious object only by converting his moral realism into a metaphysic. 
The reality or actuality at which religion, as based on the moral law, 
would fain arrive, is only to be sought and found in an ego, from which 
the moral ideal cannot be abstracted without losing its concreteness or 
actuality. Kant, says M. Hauter, sought to remould Christianity in 
a way similar to that in which the prophets remoulded Jahvism ; and if 
his religious and moral philosophy implies that every serious moral 
effort involves a kind of religious faith, it issues in the identification of 
God with the non-actual moral ideal. 

In a religion based on the sentiments evoked by a heroic moral per- 
sonality, such as Christianity, the religious object possesses the advan- 
tage of not being an abstraction: it is a living ideal. It possesses the 
further advantages of being the most striking and the most influential 
type of religious object; and whereas the ‘natural’ object and the 
moral abstraction have a certain rigidity, the personality of Christ 
has a suppleness which leaves room for diversity in the religious 
apprehension and appropriation of it by different individuals. For 
instance, the Christ-images of SS. Peter, John, and Paul are somewhat 
different. Here, however, M. Hauter sees also a disadvantage, and 
even a danger. He devotes some interesting pages to the discussion of 
the differences, in doctrine, rites, habit of mind, &c., between the 
Christian churches as determined by the different aspects or parts of all 
that Christ was and wrought which the churches have respectively 
selected for special attention and partial isolation. There was a 
Christianity before the Cross ; there is a Christianity mainly concerned 
with the Cross ; when the Mass became more or less dissociated from 
a representation of the ethical life and teaching of Christ it became 
mechanical, and this evoked, in some measure, the Protestant reaction ; 
recurrent outcrops of mysticism witness to the need of another religious 
object, or of emphasis upon another aspect of the religious object, 
than that which the current institutional religion provided: and so on. 
Accordingly, M. Hauter finds the ‘problem of heroic religion’ in the 
difficulty of choosing between the many facts, &c., in the heroic life 
which may put men face to face with the active ethical principle of that 
life: a theology which, in systematizing, unifying, and endeavouring to 
find some unique ‘ essence’, must, by suppressing qualitative diversity, 
become inadequate to the demands of the different varieties of religious 
life and religious needs. The still greater problem of how transition can 
be made from the fact of the ‘excitative role’ of the religious object 
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to the validity of its ‘deification’, is one which again lies beyond the 


scope of the method of study to which the author has restricted himself, | 


and therefore one as to which he says little. 

I do not feel sure that the points to which I have called attention are 
those which M. Hauter himself would deem the most noteworthy that 
his book discusses ; it certainly contains much besides in which other 
readers may find themselves more deeply interested. 


Ourselves and Reality, by Ernest G. BRaHaM, M.A. (London, The 
Epworth Press, 1929.) 


THE full title of this book contains the words ‘being a discussion 
on Personality in British and American Idealism from the time of 
T. H. Green, with some reference to Immortality’. And, throughout 
the first part, which consists of a critical examination of the philosophy 
of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, Royce, and MeTaggart, prominence is 
accordingly given to the views of these writers on personality both 
human and divine. The author’s treatment of these representatives of 
absolute idealism seems to be both sympathetic and discerning ; but per- 
haps it brings to light nothing that has escaped previous commentators, 
and will not arouse much interest in the reader. One may gather that 
Mr Braham inclines to the belief that more attention to the psychology 
of human cognition would have proved a wholesome discipline for 
several of these writers who have set out from the notion of an absolute 
experience rather than from the empirical facts which they would fain 
rationalize. Certainly in the second section of his work, concerned 
with the reaction from absolute idealism and Hegelian methods, the 
author shews, to some extent, how psychological considerations played 
a considerable part in evoking philosophy of other types. Here Lotze, 
Martineau (who, by the way, has seldom received his due), James, and 
Ward are assigned the chief places. The new realism is also relevantly 
discussed in this context, and Dr Whitehead’s recent works receive 
notice. It is not an important point, but I doubt the correctness of 
Mr Brahain’s opinion that Dr Whitehead has been influenced by Hegel, 
or that there is much similarity between the principles of the two: 
e.g. Whitehead’s ‘principle of concretion’ and Hegel’s phrase ‘the 
concrete actuality we call God’ (p. 237) seem to have little in common 
save the word-‘concrete’. A more important divergence between us 
manifests itself when (p. 204) Mr Braham endorses Prof. Alexander's 
criticism of Ward’s view as to the part played by intersubjective inter- 
course in all human knowledge. ‘This critic seems completely to have 
misunderstood Ward’s doctrine, which is very different from the assertion 
that a collection of private objects (the édia of individual, or unsocialized, 
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experience) makes up the public, or common, Object. What Ward 
really taught—developing a still-born idea of Kant’s—seems to me to 
be one of the greatest contributions ever made to philosophy through- 
out its history, ranking with Hume’s examination of the concept of 
causality.’ ; 

The third part of this volume contains a constructive theory of per- 
sonality, and concludes with chapters on the existence of God and on 
immortality. Mr Braham is well equipped with the psychological know- 
ledge that is requisite for dealing with personality, even such as belongs 
to the fields of psycho-analysis and psychical research. Perhaps nothing 
altogether new emerges ; but the construction seems to me to be in the 
main sound and systematic, and to be based on facts. That in moral 
arguments for the existence of God and for human immortality reason- 
able hope or faith must supply what logical proof cannot provide might, 
one sometimes feels, have been a little more strongly emphasized. 

In the event of a second edition being called for, one may point out 
that there are misprints, &c., to be corrected. Thus, (p. 168) Reden iiber 
appears as Redenuber; (p. 173 f) the name Troeltsch is repeatedly mis- 
spelt ; (p. 267) guantam should be guantum ; and in footnote 1, p. 203, 
‘article “ Dawes Hicks ”’ should be ‘article by Dawes Hicks’. 


The Psychological Approach to Reality, by F. Aveinc, M.C., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D.Litt. (London, University of London Press, Ltd., 1929.) 


A LENGTHY review of a book so remotely connected with theology as 
this would be somewhat out of place in a journal devoted to theological 
studies ; but, since theories as to ultimate Reality enter into the natural 


1 The contribution of Ward, here referred to, consists in shewing the indispens- 
ableness of intersubjective intercourse, and ot transition from the individual to the 
common point of view, for human acquisition of much of the thought-structure 
which is involved in public, or commonsense, knowledge. He, more than any one, 
developed the relatively new science of the psychology of what Kant called ‘ uni- 
versal’ experience. In the lack of such a science, Locke and his successors were 
unable to bridge the gulf between individual, or unsocialized, experience and the 
‘universal’ experience which is independent of the experience of any one subject ; 
while Kant, in the same circumstances, naturally thought it necessary to credit the 
individual mind with elaborate innate, or subjectively contributed functionings— 
thus reinstating rationalism and the a priori, The importance of Ward’s work in this 
connexion consists in revealing the superfluousness of Kant’s a priorism, and the 
continuity, in place of the supposed disparateness, between sense and reason. It 
is not too much to say, theretore, that Ward's exposure of the fallacies of the old 
rationalistic theory of knowledge is as important as that of Hume. He shewed how 
much that had been taken for innate in the individual mind was the outcome of 
intercommunion. 
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theologian’s field of enquiry, a brief indication of the nature of Dr 
Aveling’s work will not be ill-placed. 

In his preface (p. viii) the author disclaims originality or novelty save 
in three respects: ‘firstly, the method of the enquiry by which the 
examination and the solution of the problem is undertaken ; secondly, 
the employment towards that solution of the Principles of Noegenesis, 
epoch-marking in psychology, as formulated by Spearman ; and thirdly, 
the use made of the results of a number of researches, derivatives of 
those of the Wiirzburg and Louvain Schools, carried out in the laboratory 
of the author upon the human will.’ In Spearman’s principles, as quoted 
on pp. 62-63, and also in the results of the experimental researches on 
volition, I fail to find important new knowledge, such as was not pre- 
viously possessed by analytical psychologists. The method, mentioned 
first in the citation above, is called that of solipsism. What seems to be 
meant is not that which ‘ solipsism’ usually signifies—viz. that a subject 
is comparable to a jinn in a sealed bottle—but rather the attitude of 
naive common sense, ignorant of the fact that its supposedly private or 
individual knowledge, and the developed categories involved in it, are 
conditioned by sociality. An exposition of the nature of knowledge 
which neglects intersubjective intercourse and the all-important transition 
from the individual to the common standpoint, in virtue of which know- 
ledge, in the ordinary sense, is possible and forthcoming, must neces- 
sarily be defective and somewhat misleading. But one is surprised to 
find how little Dr Aveling’s exposition suffers from this omission until 
one recognizes that his ‘methodic solipsism’ is but a conventional 
fiction. It does seem to lead him, however, to overlook the large 
ingredient of human interpretativeness which is involved in our know- 
ledge of the actual world, and the extent to which we have to rely on 
pragmatic verification of sanguine but alogical faith where logical cer- 
tification is unattainable. Hence the tendency which he evinces to 
what seems to be an unduly intellectualistic or rationalistic estimate of 
knowledge, and his bestowal of the name of ‘reality’, in an inade- 
quately defined sense, on changeless universals. But any reader who 
can see that among the things that the author would have him take for 
granted is the expositional fiction that com™mon knowledge, Objective 
because independent of any subject (but not o: — subjects), is a matter of 
individual, or of so-called solipsistic, experience, will find in Dr Aveling’s 
book a very lucid and readable discussion of a perennial problem. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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The Correspondence of Spinoza, translated and edited with Introduction 
and Annotations by A. WotF, Professor in the University of 
London, Fellow of University College, London, Formerly Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. (George Allen and Unwin, 
1928.) 

Wuen Professor Wolf ‘returned from university examinations and 
degrees to Spinoza’ he found that ‘so far from the last word having 
been said, the very spade-work had not yet been done properly’. That 
is hardly gracious to predecessors. Van Floten and Land’s edition, 
following the discovery of Zhe Short Treatise and its publication in 
1862 by Van Floten, was spade-work : Gebhardt and others continue 
such work still. Mere hand-books may be left out of count, but such 
a careful restrained and yet impassioned Introduction as Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s combines discovery with discernment. 

Pollock wrote indeed a long while ago, but he wrote a classic which, 
as it can never be superseded, so it could not be refashioned by any 
other hand than his own. And that is good reason for Professor 
Wolf’s turning from talk about Spinoza to proper spade-work if he can 
really find such spade-work to be done. 

He may fairly point in answer to what he has done. 

In 1910 he translated The Short Treatise from the Dutch, editing 
with introduction and commentary and prefixing a Life of Spinoza of 
convenient length and documented security. In 1927 he edited Za 
Vie de feu Monsieur de Spinosa, printing the French in a text con- 
structed after special study of the neglected Towneley MS, translating 
in a plain English version of his own ; and settling once for all Lucas 
as author of this ‘ the oldest biography of Spinoza’. Now he publishes 
a quite complete translation of all the extant letters from Spinoza to his 
friends and theirs to him. The translation is clear, consistent, and in 
all essentials accurate. Text and notes are added in which everything 
is recorded that needs to be recorded as to the original language (Dutch 
or Latin) in which each letter is written; with dates and reference 
to circumstances ; and with explanation of philosophical obscurities 
(generally due to epistolary brevity) or discussion brief and to the 
point of passages which baffle explanation. 

An Introduction of nine sections and some forty pages delineates 
the philosophical and theological character of the seventeenth century ; 
of Descartes and of Spinoza, who stands not separate but far ahead of 
Descartes and all the rest ; of Spinoza’s correspondents severally. 

Some remarks, still brief and to the point, and still enlivened by a 
touch or two of satire, are made on the philosophical importance of 
Spinoza’s correspondence. And there is a bibliographical section, 
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which is perhaps even too magisterially shortened: at least some 
readers would gladly listen a while longer to what Professor Wolf 
might kindly draw from his abundant store of knowledge. Some 
portraits adorn the volume: the Wolfenbiittel oil-painting of Spinoza, 
already given in Zhe oldest Biography of Spinoza, is here reproduced 
again more skilfully and with very impressive beauty. 

This is not the place to illustrate the charm of Spinoza’s kindness, 
wit, dignity, severity, and wisdom, by quotation from the letters. But 
one sentence from Professor Wolf’s Introduction may serve to shew 
the philosophic value he sets upon them, and the confidence with 
which he estimates the imperfection of other Spinozists and the remedy 
supplied by his own industry :— 

‘Enough, it is hoped, has been said to shew the need of an impartial 
revision of the common interpretations of Spinozism in the light of 
a thorough study of all the writings of Spinoza, including especially 
his correspondence.’ 


A. NAIRNE. 


Experience of God, by H. H. Farmer, M.A. (Student Christian 
Movement, 1929.) 


Tuis book is what it claims to be—‘A brief enquiry into the grounds 
of Christian conviction’, And I may say at once that it appears to me 
admirable both in plan and execution. It is divided into three parts. 
In the first it is suggested that religion claims that the objects with 
which it is concerned are real and that they are spiritual. And 
Mr Farmer distinguishes three elements in religion in virtue of which 
this claim is made: the coercive, the pragmatic, and the reflective. 
The coercive force in a religion belongs to what is sacred or seen to be 
of absolute worth ; the pragmatic justification of a religion is its power 
to make a man at home in his world; and the reflective element in 
a religion is its theoretical coherence. The reflective element, however, 
is not a separate element but a combination of the other two. In 
discussing the coercive element Mr Farmer’s argument appears to 
take the form, ‘ Religions in history all show a coercive element, and 
(when this has been analysed) we must attribute it to religion in general’; 
but he omits to shew us how he first identifies the religions in history. 
And if this coercive character is one of the means by which a religion 
(and ‘the touch of God’) is distinguished from something else, then it 
were better not to confuse the issue by appealing to history, or by 
speaking of ‘the coercive touch of God’; for, according to this argu- 
ment, whatever is (in this sense) coercive, is of God. 
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The argument next turns to meet certain challenges to religion,—the 
challenges of bias, of theory, and of fact. And an exceptionally good 
account is given of the bias ‘ arising from the modern comparative study 
of religions’. Perhaps ‘bias’ does not quite express the meaning of the 
charge against this study from the point of view of religion. What 
Mr Farmer is really (and rightly) saying is that this challenge to religion 
rests upon either the fallacious idea that the psychological or historical 
origins of a belief are relevant to its force or justification as a religious 
belief, or the absurd notion that because beliefs have changed and 
are various they are all equally valueless. The chapter on the challenge 
of theory, however, appears to me irrelevant. For, if ‘theology is 
a consequence of religion, not a cause of it’ (and even then not a 
necessary consequence), any challenge which a theology as such seems 
to offer a religion as such is beside the mark and is no challenge at all, 
because it is based upon an ignoratio elenchi ; and this is equally true of 
any other genuinely theoretical argument—e.g. a scientific argument. 
Under the head of the challenge of fact the questions of pain and evil 
are discussed. 

The last part of the book consists of a rather formal application of 
these ideas to Christianity. This part is less satisfying than the rest, but 
that is probably on account of its brevity. Though, at moments, there 
is a suspicion that the more general argument of the earlier parts of the 
book is being used to justify existing theological conceptions rather 
than as a basis from which to criticize and reform them. However, 
here as elsewhere, Mr Farmer succeeds mostly in asking the right 
questions, even if he does not always provide satisfactory answers, and 
his argument rarely falls below a very high standard of relevance and 
consistency. ' 

M. OaKESHOTT. 


Il Cristianesimo nell’ Africa Romana, by ERNESTO Buonatuti. (Laterza 
& Figli, Bari, 1928.) 

WuEN Mgr Duchesne was invited to write on contentious subject- 
matter, he refused to do so. ‘Can you recommend me an Insurance 
Office which will secure me against the Index?’ he asked. Professor 
Buonaiuti has been less prudent, and under Pius X a charge of 
Modernism brought him into conflict with the Inquisition, and ulti- 
mately with the Church. It was feared that under the provisions of the 
recent Lateran Treaty, which guarantees the orthodoxy of the profes- 
sorial staff of the Italian State Universities, he might be deprived of his 
historical chair at Rome. It was, however, decided that the Treaty was 
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not retrospective. This decision, if a defeat for the Curia, was a gain to 
learning ; for the Professor is one of the first authorities on the post- 
apostolic age, in particular on Gnosticism ; and during 1928, besides 
il Cristianesimo nell? Africa Romana, three important studies, on 
Medieval Mysticism, on the Origins of Christian Asceticism, and on 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres 1635-1638, have issued from his pen. He 
is also editor of the Ricerche Religiose, a well-known theological and 
historical review. 

The present work is divided into three main sections, dealing respec- 
tively with the origins, the mid-day splendour, and the setting of African 
Christianity. This Christianity was harsh and hard, like the soil and 
climate in which it flourished: in Tertullian, in Cyprian, and even in 
Augustine, the same note is struck. The legalism of the first, the 
ecclesiasticism of the second, are marked ; and it is not too much to say 
that Harnack’s note on the Augustinian doctrine of Concupiscence 
(D. G. ii. 204) is the key to Augustinianism ; while it is, paradoxically, 
in the writings of the Great Doctor of Grace that the ex ofere oferato 
theory of the Sacraments first took shape. In his chapter on the 
Augustinian synthesis Buonaiuti criticizes Troeltsch’s Augustin as un libro 
Sondamentalmente sbagliato. ‘It is foolish to expect to find in the De 
Civitate Dei political institutions, which are the result of material factors 
that had scarcely begun to shew themselves as actual at the opening 
of the fifth century. But it is permissible, and indeed a duty, to recog- 
nize that in this the greatest and earliest statement of Christian apolo- 
getic, we find the spirit which made their later developement possible, 
and a conception of the relation between moral and political life to 
which the ethical experience of history gives its confirmation.’ 

In view of this, it would be difficult to overestimate the influence of 
African Christianity on the later Church: of Tertullian on its formulas, 
of Cyprian on its ecclesiastical polity, and of Augustine not only on its 
sacramental system, but, in the matter of Grace and Predestination, on 
theology, Catholic and Protestant, as a whole. 


The Real Presence or the Localisation in Cultus of the Divine Presence, 
by A. C. Bouquet, D.D. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1928.) 

THE writer’s object is to lay before the educated Christian public the 
facts as to localization of the Divine Presence in cultus, with especial 
reference to Eucharistic adoration. What is meant by ‘localization ’ is 
the cultus of the Deity by means of the direction of attention on a 
concrete object; the word ‘idolatry’ expresses at once less and more 
than what he has in mind. Call it, however, what we will, two facts 
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are beyond question: (1) the stern denunciation of images and image- 
worship which characterizes the utterances of the Hebrew prophets 
and their spiritual kinsmen; (2) the general disregard of their pro- 
hibition in the historical Churches, Eastern and Western alike. Even 
in our own Church, the language of whose formularies on the subject 
is Jewish in its intensity, a considerable practical laxity is tolerated ; 
and a defence of this laxity—though a defence rather psychological 
than Scriptural or theological—has been not unsuccessfully made. 
A fine passage from Otto’s Das Heilige is quoted (p. 20) to the effect 
that the loftiest summits in the life of the Spirit ‘are the real sacra- 
ment; in comparison with which all high official ceremonials, Masses, 
and rituals all the world over become the figurings of a child’. Yet, 
not only is the God of primitive men invariably localized in a visible 
object or in a definite place, but the cultus of the Tabernacle is 
undoubtedly one of the hidden springs of Catholic piety. ‘I am a 
child of the Tabernacle and the Confessional,’ said von Hiigel ; and the 
note struck in Mr. Vernon Johnson’s ‘One Lord, One Faith’ is 
substantially the same. 

‘The image is a fixation of an imaginative emotion for the purpose 
of holding that emotion fast. Its purpose is that of Peter when he 
wished to build a hut’—or rather three huts—‘on the Mount of 
Transfiguration.’ And it was a saying of Borrow’s that ‘no religion 
can exist long which rejects a good bodily image’. Our half-beliefs 
have often an emotional content which makes them more influential 
over conduct and character than our reasoned convictions: and those 
who are shocked when their devotional practices are compared to 
those of educated Hindus have often a somewhat vague notion of the 
Hindu mind. It differs less from their own than they think : 

‘A gifted young missionary insists on the fact that the Hindus them- 
selves make very little distinction between their cultus and that of the 
Roman Catholics in India ; and seem to think of Catholicism rather as 
a branch of Hinduism.’ And, says Sadhu Sundar Singh, ‘I have no 
objection to idolatry if it serves as a means to bring men to Christ, 
and if it makes mental concentration and prayer easier.’ 

Dr Bouquet frankly refers to the cultus of the Reserved Sacrament as 
‘idolatry’: nor does it occur to him apparently that this description is 
likely to cause offence, or that it is unjust or inaccurate. According to 
Hindu experience, only the highest man has the inner right to choose 
the path of Protestantism, for he alone can hope to find God in seeking 
Him in his own way. The others do not find Him. ‘For them it is 
better to avail themselves of the whole apparatus of assistance which 
the wisdom of generations has developed, and to travel along the broad 
road which is marked out for all.’ 

VOL. XXXI. x 
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This is probably the way in which a philosophical Catholic would 
express himself. Whether the Inquisition would permit him to do so 
is another matter. Dr. Bouquet’s summary (pp. 85-94) is wise and 
perhaps timely. He pleads for toleration; and desires to shew the 
lines on which it is ‘just possible’ for toleration to proceed. But, he 
reminds us, ‘the localizer, like the Pharisaic Judaizer or early apoca- 
lyptist, may well belong to an order which is ready to vanish away’. 


ALFRED FAWKES. 


Sinica Franciscana, vol. i. Itinera & Relationes Fratrum Minorum 
saeculi xu et x1v. Collegit, ad fidem codicum redegit et adnotavit 
P, ANASTASIUS VAN DEN WyNGAERT, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, Florence, 
1929, 90 lire net.) 


Tue Friars of the College of St Bonaventura, who have already 
earned so much public gratitude by their editions of medieval docu- 
ments, monumental in bulk but extraordinarily reasonable in price, have 
here added one more volume to their collection. It is difficult to speak 
too highly of its value to students. It contains, to begin with, full and 
revised texts of the travellers’ narratives which, hitherto, have been 
scattered among different volumes of the Hakluyt Society and similar 
collections ; several of these are now out of print and practically unpro- 
curable. In addition, it contains a good many minor documents which 
though they have already been printed here and there, have never before 
been collected. To this volume of 500 large and closely-printed octavo 
pages the editor has added very full and useful introduction and notes. 
If at times he defends his authors with more thoroughgoing enthusiasm 
than the reader can always share, this is at least a fault on the right 
side for an editor, and most natural for a fellow-Franciscan. 

He fails, for instance (pp. xci ff), to explain satisfactorily why the 
earliest of the Friars’ missions to China were so much more directly 
political than religious. Again, his excuses for their not learning the 
language of the people to whom they went are not convincing, in face 
of the fact that Marco Polo and other merchants made it their first task 
to grapple with the linguistic problem, and that John of Monte Corvino, 
early in the fourteenth century, obtained great success through such 
business methods and business organization as his predecessors had 
never attempted. John was, indeed, one of the world’s great 
missionaries, and he was resolved not to let the Devil have all the best 
business fnethods ; he was able to write after eleven years of apostolate 
that he had purchased successively forty children, written thirty psalters 
and two breviaries for them, and taught eleven of them to say the office. 
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Whether he brought any on to the priesthood is uncertain. Of the seven 
bishops whom the Pope sent as his suffragans when he made him Arch- 
bishop of Peking, only three persevered and actually made their way to 
join him. He died in 1328; none of his successors had the same 
ability or energy ; and in 1362 the Ming dynasty expelled all foreigners, 
whether traders or missionaries. 

By far the most interesting details, though not always the most im- 
portant for Church history, are those which we gather from the earliest 
missionaries (John of Piano Carpini and Benedict of Poland in 1245, 
William of Rubrouck in 1253), and from Odoric of Pordenone in about 
1316. John and William, especially, are eloquent upon the martyrdom 
of a corpulent friar on horseback, and of the scanty diet of these Asian 
nomads, the difficulties of which were intensified by the friars’ scruples 
against eating meat on fast-days. They were disconcerted at the con- 
tempt or indifference with which they were met on the occasions when 
they began to talk about religion ; for this, no doubt, the incapacity of 
their interpreters was largely responsible; indeed William says this 
plainly more than once, and it is worth while to give him here in the 
racy seventeenth-century translation. ‘ But above all things it grieved 
me to the very heart that, when I would utter aught unto them which 
might tend to their edification, my foolish interpreter would say: “ You 
shall not make me become a preacher now; I tell you, I cannot or I 
will not rehearse such words”. And true it was which he said; for I 
perceived afterward, when I began to have a little smattering in the 
language, that when I spake one thing he would say quite another, 
whatsoever came next unto his witless tongue’s end. Then, seeing the 
danger I might incur in speaking by such an interpreter, I resolved 
much rather to hold my peace’. It is not surprising that, when once or 
twice the princes arranged religious discussions, our friars could claim 
so little profit therefrom. ‘The conference ended, the Nestorians and 
Saracens sang together with a loud voice, the Buddhists holding their 
peace ; and, after that, they all drank abundantly’. William is equally 
impressed by the fondness of the Tartars for drink, and their indifference 
to religion. They were tolerant of all creeds, as a rule; but ‘ Mangu 
Khan believeth none, yet all follow his court as flies follow honey ’. 

It seemed worth while to give these specimens of the very human 
touches which meet us in every page of these early travellers. Piano 
Carpini’s description of Tartar manners and customs is admirable ; so, 
again, is William’s long story of Mangu’s second wife, vexed with 
a devil, whose bodily ailments he cured with the help of rhubarb, and 
holy water into which a crucifix had been put all night to increase its 
efficacy, but whose soul he failed to influence so much as she had some- 
times led him to hope. These are the lighter sides of a very important 
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chapter in the history of civilization. Whether as papal envoys or as 
missionaries in the deeper sense, all these friars endured great hardships 
in pursuit of an unselfish purpose; and the Peking archbishopric was 
a true missionary triumph. Thanks to these men and to the Polos, 
West and Far East knew more of each other between 1250 and 1350 
than they were destined to know again until after the Reformation. 


G. C. CouLton. 


Sobria Ebrietas : Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der Antiker Mystik, von 
Hans Lewy (Beihefte zur ‘Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft’, 9. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929.) 


Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen, von HEtn- 
RICH SCHLIER (Beihefte, 8.) 


THE word Gnosticism has long been employed as a comprehensive 
term to cover certain forms of Christian thought and practice current 
mainly in the second and third centuries of our era. Recent investiga- 
tions, above all those of Bousset, Norden, and Reitzenstein, have made 
it clear that what was meant by that term hangs together closely with 
a number of other phenomena, such as Neopythagoreanism, Hermetic 
thought, and the Chaldaic oracles, and it is now customary in Germany 
to apply the term Gnosis to all these things. This gnosis is the 
product of a religious attitude which uses philosophical conceptions in 
a way not entirely or primarily intellectual, and seeks by contemplation, 
ecstasy, or allegorical interpretation to penetrate the secrets of the 
universe and to know God. The content of gnosis is defined as ‘who 
we were and what we have become; where we were, where we have 
been put ; to what we speed, from what we are being redeemed ; what 
is birth, what is rebirth’ (Clement Zxcerpia ex Theodoto, 78. 2). 
Another characteristic utterance is Corpus Hermeticum, x 15, tovto povov 
cwrjpiv dvOpwrw éotw, i yvaors Tod Geod. Gnosis is not a precise set of 
ideas, though in view of its concentration on redemption certain ideas 
continually recur in it. There is no fountain-head or definite school (like 
Stoicism) mentioned by ancient writers or discernible behind them ; it 
is an atmosphere or an attitude, corresponding to the exploitation of 
any of the available old religious traditions, Pythagorean, Jewish, 


1 Cf, Origen Philocalia xxiii 19, p. 208 Robinson: of xa® yas codoi. . . icant 
yap Tpon@y dddAayds Kai peraBodds Kapa, énavray KiKAovs Kal dorépow Bécets, ovK an’ 
dvOpimev obd2 5: dvOpinav, GAAA TOD mvedpatos dwoxadUmTovTos avTois Kai Kabapas as 
OéAa 6 eds Tatra dmayyéAAovros, This is a mosaic made up of Sap, vii 17-21, 
Gal. i 1, and 1 Cor. ii 10. The composite result belongs to this atmosphere. 
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Persian, Chaldaean, or Egyptian’: it often gives Oriental material in 
a form which uses the terms of Greek philosophy in a peculiar way, 
sometimes as little more than floscudi. So Christian gnosticism is, to 
vary a famous phrase, the acute Hellenisticization of Christianity rather 
than its acute Hellenization. 

It is against this background that we must seek to understand Philo, 
and Dr Lewy’s book is a very valuable contribution along these lines. 
Lewy sets out to explain the phrase vypdAros péOn which appears in Philo 
with a frequency which can be explained from parental affection towards 
a neat coinage. He finds that Dionysiac parallels do not explain it, 
and that the antithesis of the oxymoron is not a Oe‘a én of Dionysiac 
religion but ordinary intoxication, péOy dz’ oivov.2 His own explanation 
is that the basis of the idea lies in Gnosis, and that the right analogies 
are afforded by the Hermetic writings and by the Odes of Solomon. 
The second half of the book, with which I cannot deal in detail, gives 
a very interesting treatment of the use of Philo’s phrase in patristic 
literature down to the fourth century: the matter turns largely on the 
use of Origen, and Lewy argues forcibly for his (possibly indirect) in- 
fluence on Cyprian. 

All this is very well worth reading. Lewy’s general view of Philo is 
eminently sane: and what is really important is that here we have 
a precise and penetrating analysis of Philo’s language and thought on an 
aspect of inspiration. As Lewy recognizes, it is vital to notice whether 
a man uses a phrase as something which his readers will] at once under- 
stand in the sense which he intends or whether he uses it as something 
needing to be explained. Lewy’s analysis of the Philonic equation of 
prophet and sage, and the Philonic view of human perfection and 
wisdom as attained through a supersession of human personality and 
a possession by the spirit is very important for our understanding of the 
Christian use of the term zvevparixoi, either for all Christians or for 
Christians of special gifts. All or any of the Lord’s people could be 
prophets. 

For the antithetic style in this milieu of Gnosis I would remark 
on two striking illustrations. The first, which is a useful analogy for 
vnpados peOn is the description, in Corp. Herm. i 30, of the vision 
which has preceded : éyévero yap 6 rod auparos trvos Ths WuxAs vas Kai 


1 Cf. W. Spiegelberg Arch. f. Rel. xxi 225 ff. for an amulet probably shewing 
Greek reflexion on Egyptian divine relationships, also Greco-Egyptian speculation 
on Aion, 

? His very careful argument seems to me sound. But I have a suspicion that 
attempts, real or supposed, to force the worship of Dionysus on the Jews in 
Alexandria (3 Macc. ii 28ff.; Perdrizet Rev. ¢f. anc. 1910) may have caused 
Dionysiac ecstasy to be written down by a Jew as simple intoxication. 
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} xdppvors tov 6bOarpav adrynOu7 Spacis Kai 7) cowry pov eyxipwv tod 
dyabod Kai % tod Adyou éxpopa yevvyjpata ayabav (J. Kroll Die Lehren 
des Hermes Trismegistos 294 gives excellent Philonic parallels). The 
second is Odes of Solomon 10. 3 ‘zu bekehren die Seelen deren, die 
zu ihm kommen wollen, die edle Gefangschaft zur Freiheit zu fangen’ 
(trans. Gressmann in Hennecke /Veutestamentliche Apokryphen* 446). 
The style corresponds exactly to the transformation of ordinary values 
which belongs to this atmosphere. 

I have hardly any criticisms to make on points of detail, except that 
it does not to me seem justified to speak of xypvyya as ‘dem festen 
Terminus der griechischen Mysterienreligion’ (16,). Undoubtedly 
xypuxes, Criers, had a part to play in Greek mysteries, at Eleusis an 
important part: but I know no example of «xypvyya in this special sense 
and it seems the obvious word for an announcement. Corp. Herm. iv, 
which Lewy quotes, seems to me more closely related to the Sapiential 
parallels than to Greek mystery usage. 

Dr Lewy indicates that he has something to say on Philo On the 
contemplative life; that and all his future work will be eagerly awaited 
by students. Dr Schlier’s work, which makes difficult reading, analyses 
Eph. 19 and argues that there lies behind it a legend of a Redeemer 
who comes on earth unknown and ascends from it in manifest glory, 
and by his presence brings the present age to its end: this legend is 
combined with the canonical tradition. Next Schlier gives an analysis 
of other material in Ignatius bearing on the scheme of redemption, an 
examination of what Ignatius has to say on the relations of Christ and 
the Church, and a summary of conclusions. They amount to the view 
that Ignatius belongs to a Syrian Gnosis which in many points antici- 
pates the terminology of later Gnosticism and is to be understood in the 
light of it. 

The central question raised by this discussion is in brief: should we 
explain the Ignatian Christology as a combination of the Synoptic 
tradition with an oriental myth of a Redeemer descending to redeem 
a sleeping world-soul immanent in humanity and at the same time, in 
a sense, his own soul? Or should we rather regard it as due to the 
existence of belief corresponding to the Synoptic tradition in the midst 
of the atmosphere which is here called Gnosis? Provisionally I take 
the second view. First, the existence of the oriental myth in question 
at this time is not clear to me. Secondly, on the views of Ignatius as 
of other Christian thinkers, Christians are members of Christ not in 
accordance with their inherent nature but in virtue of baptism or of the 
gift of the Spirit (though of course they may be regarded as predestined 
thereunto): and this does not well fit the myth. Thirdly, the frankly 
imaginative nature of Eph. 19 (ras obv épavepwOy rois aidow ; dorijp &v 
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ovpav® éAapwev irip wavtas Tovs dotépas Kai TO pas aiTod dvexAdAnTov jv 
kal fevurpov Tapetxev 7 Kaworns adrov, Ta S& Aowra TavTa dorepa dpa HArAiw 
kai weAnvyn xopos éyévero 7H dorép xri.) and its remoteness from the 
Gospel are exactly what is to be expected from contact with the general 
atmosphere around Ignatius and with his point of view. To him, as to 
St Paul, the human details of the life of Jesus were unimportant in com- 
parison with the soteriological meaning of the Incarnation. Birth, death, 
resurrection fuse in a single point (Philadelph. 9. 2) ééaiperov S€ te Exar 7d 
ciayyéAvov, Tiv Tapoveiav Tod awrHpos Kupiov Hpav ‘Inoot Xpurtod, 7d rabos 
airod Kai tiv dvaoracw. Hence we may perhaps explain the Valentinian 
use of the term Sofery rather than the name Jesus: the historical figure 
has faded. What we call allegory or theological interpretation was to 
an Ignatius the real truth of phenomena: éfeor: yap kal Tov kdopov piOov 
dmv, cwpdtwv pev Kal xpnpdtwv év ait hawopevur, Yuxav 88 Kai vov 
xpu@ropéevwv, as Sallustius says (Ilepi Oey xai xécpov 4). 

Now the easiest explanation of Zfh. 1g is still that it refers to the 
star of the Epiphany, and does not identify the star with Jesus as does 
Exc. ex Theodoto, though one can see how that might be the next 
product of the mythopoeic imagination in view of the frequency of the 
comparison of gods or rulers with stars, as in Aristophanes Frogs 340 
tyespe. pdroyéas Aapmddas év xepot yap ee twacowr, “laxy’ & “laxye, 
voerépov Tereras pwadhdpos doryp’ proyi Héyyerat St Acxwov*, and of the 
close association of individual souls with individual stars.* Ignatius 
starts with the view known from 1 Cor. ii 7 @cod codiav . . . Hv ovdeis 


1 Cf. Lewy’s excellent remarks, p. 101. The parables may have encouraged the 
tendency to find hidden meanings ; for allegory there was abundant analogy, Rab- 
binical and Stoic. 

2 Cf. Radermacher’s admirable note, Aristophanes’ Frésche [Sits. Ber. Akad. 
Wien 198 iv] 188f; Dittenberger Orientis gracci inscriptiones selectae 194. 19 (of a 
certain Callimachus, in a decree of the priests of Amonrasonther at Thebes in 
Egypt; 428B.c.) maAw dowep Aapunpds dorip Kai daipow dyads Trois dmwednifovow 
éméAaqwie : 10V1 EXORIENTI of Saloninus, which is half solar, on a coin (A. B. Cook 
Zeus i 714); Ammianus Marcellinus xxii 9. 14 (of Julian’s arrival at Antioch) in 
speciem alicuius numinis uotis excipitur publicis, miratus uoces multitudinis magnae, 
salutare sidus inlustrasse eois partibus acclamantis ; an iambic hymn to Alexander 
in the y recension of Pseudo-Callisthenes (p. 20”. Miller: cf. G. Millet Recueil 
Kondakov 230f.); and for parallels to Christ as Sol iustitiae, cf. O. Weinreich 
Senecas Apocolocyntosis 44 f. 

5 Cf. Usener Das Weihnachtsfest® i 79 f. We may note as an instance of this 
sort of phenomenon conceived as affecting the celestial bodies the point in the so- 
called Mithrasliturgie (p. 8. 4 Dieterich = Preisendanz Papyri graecae magicae i 92, 
no. iv 573 ff.) at which the ‘ initiate’ is to say to the gods, ovyh, ovyh (Adyos)* éyw 
els o¥pmdavos ipiv dorhp kai éx rod Bdbovs dvadkaynwv. We should remember also 
the existence of what may be called eschatological or mythological astrology ; cf. 
F. Boll Aus der Offenbarung Johannis 103 f. 
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Tav dpxovTwv Tov ai@vos TovTov éyvwxev, where the dpxovres could readily 
be interpreted as daemonic powers, whether St Paul meant that or not, 
and the picture, in Col. 2. 15, of Christ’s triumph over dpyal xai é£ov- 
cia: the origin of ¢hat view is another question. Somehow or other 
the Lord of this world (in the Johannine style) did not know Christ’s 
coming. How was it sprung on him? By the star of the Epiphany 
and the change of conditions which followed. To take an analogy in 
the manceuvres preceding the battle of the Metaurus, the Roman general 
opposed to Hannibal eluded him and succeeded in joining Hasdrubal’s 
opponent and winning the decisive victory. How was it manifested to 
Hannibal? By the throwing of his brother’s head into the camp. 

In any case, we have in Zph. 19 nothing like the elaborate Descensus 
story of Ascensio Isaiae. Ignatius asks, How was the Incarnation 
revealed to daemonic powers? The Ascensio asks, What was its 
mechanism? Ignatius neither asks this, nor (one may conjecture) 
greatly cared to enter into the details which follow. At the same time, 
the use by Ignatius of the word aiéves without explanation indicates the 
existence and familiarity of this as a technical term, and helps to make 
it clear that Ignatius has a place in the line of development producing 
Gnosticism: but that place is not so far along it as Schlier suggests. 

I pass to a few points of detail. On p. 8 ff. Schlier discusses Ascensio 
Isaiae which gives the elaborate picture of the Redeemer’s descent of 
which we have been speaking, and urges that it has been extensively 
interpolated. It may have been, but no clear motive for interpolation 
appears and one does not see who would have taken the trouble to 
rehandle this text in so drastic a fashion. Ascensio Isaiae is not 
a book on which ecclesiastical issues turned, like the New Testament 
or Apostolic Constitutions. The narrative is, as a whole, as clear and 
consistent as one can expect in its genus’; the application of our logic 
to such materials is liable to result in an improvement rather than 
a recovery of the original. On p. 48 ff. Schlier makes much of Mandaic 
and other parallels for the idea of Jesus as a farmer: but Ignatius is 
concerned with tares which do not appear in the parallels, and the idea, 
no doubt starting from Matt. xiii 25, xv 13, is most natural. On 
P- 144,, something is said of antiphonal hymns: reference should be 
made to the ascription of them to the Therapeutae (cf. J. Kroll A/¢- 
christliche Hymnodik 28) and to Plin. Zp. ad Traian. 96. On p. 145, 
apropos of the idea that man, when inspired, is a musical instrument 
played by the Spirit, some attention might be paid to Neopythagorean 
and other material discussed by me in C/. Rev. 1927, 170, and 1929, 60. 
On p. 172 Schlier proposes an excision in Acta Johannis p. 189, 7 ff, 
leaving “Av@pw7os in the technical sense of Primal Man known from the 

1 ro, 31 makes very little sense. 
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Naassene document in Hippolytus; but there and in Corp. Herm. 1 15 
and Acta Archelai p. 12.5 (Beeson) its meaning is defined by an adjective : 
it is therefore most unsafe to introduce it by conjecture in a place where 
the context gives no assistance and the manuscript reading is satis- 
factory. 

Further, there are certain considerations to which Schlier does not 
seem to attach enough weight. First, in the letters of Ignatius as in 
the letters of Paul we have always to remember their immediate inten- 
tion. They are addressed to particular groups of Christians, not to the 
whole body throughout the world, not urdi et ordi: they are pastorals 
and not literature, and they are written in view of particular ecclesiasti- 
cal needs to people who knew the central facts of the Gospel tradition. 
Ignatius is therefore generally free to talk in the poetry in which that 
tradition clothed itself for him. Secondly, we must allow a great deal 
for the strongly individual personality of Ignatius. The whole corre- 
spondence shows this to us, and its later popularity confirms it. He was 
not a creative thinker, but he had a peculiar power of pungent expression 
which distinguishes him from other writers expressing similar ideas. 
Any student of the evolution of Christian thought and worship knows 
the importance of Antioch. Its bilingual culture, in which Greek and 
Semitic elements were combined, its individualism, the vivid luxurious 
life which could evoke as a protest a vigorous asceticism, all these 
things influenced the Christian community, and, as we know, it 
developed there very early a notable self-consciousness. In Antioch lie 
hidden many of the secrets of the developement of the whole movement. 
We are indebted to Dr Schlier for a vigorous attempt to throw light on 
some of these dark places, and for helping us to a better understanding 
of Ignatius. 


Antike und Christentum. Kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Studien, by 
Dr Franz JosepH Dé.icEeR. Band I, Heft 1. (Verlag der 
Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster i. W., 1929.) 


Wits this fascicule Prof. Délger inaugurates a new publication. It 
consists of studies by him of ancient and Christian Brotstempel, of 
a scene in church between St Ambrose and Theodosius giving clear 
evidence for the use of agere in the sense of celebrating the Eucharist, 
and of religious tattooing and the Carpocratian sphragis. They are 
all careful and interesting, and the first is particularly useful. Délger 
discusses sacrificial cakes fully, including the iye‘y or holy bread of 
Herodas, iv 93-95: reference might now be made to P. Mazon’s dis- 
cussion, Revue de philologie, 1928, 102 ff: perhaps he does well to omit 
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the supposed Tarentine cake-moulds with religious symbols, for Cumont, 
Rev.-archéol., 1917, has argued powerfully against that view and sug- 
gested that they are mirror backs. His account of the shapes of Host 
used in different times and places and of the inscriptions on them 
throw an interesting sidelight on Christian thought and life: the well- 
known circular bread with two diameters making a cross and dividing 
into four quarters, as we see it also in the Konjica Mithraic relief, is, as 
Délger convincingly shews, p. 39 ff, the ordinary ancient panis gua- 
dratus. 
We await eagerly further parts of this new journal. 


Symbolae Osloenses: auspiciis societatis Graeco-Latinae ediderunt 
S. E1rrem et GunnaR Rupperc. Fasc. V. (Oslo. In aedibus 
Sorne et Sociorum, 1927.) 


Tuts Norwegian journal is now well established: its annual number 
is always brief but always full of really good matter. In this fascicule 
Eitrem completes his important study of the four elements in mystery 
initiations: H. I. Bell publishes an interesting papyrus describing a 
visit to the Fayum in 254 B.c. by envoys of Paerisades II king of 
Bosporus and delegates from Argos, and throwing light on the political 
history of the time (since further elucidated by Rostovtzeff, Journ. Eg. 
Arch. xiv 13-15): L. Brun discusses the nature of Christ’s vision of 
God in the fourth Gospel, G. Rudberg Plato’s feeling for Attica, and 
R. Ullmann some readings in Strabo, while A. Fridrichsen gives 
parallels for the New Testament from Aelian, as one of the Vorardeiten 
of the new Urbstein: and there are other notes by Eitrem, Holst, 
Merland, and Rudberg. An excellent /anx satura. 

A. D. Nock. 


Herbert Thorndike, by T. A. Lacry, D.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 1929.) 


A pLace had to be found for Thorndike in such a series as that of 
the ‘English Theologians’, and he has been worthily treated by 
Dr Lacey, who tells us that he has for thirty years been a student of 
this eminent divine. At his hands the theology fares better than the 
theologian. This is in accordance with the purpose of the series, but for 
its object it is necessary that the views of the different parties should be 
clearly stated. When the guess is ventured that Richard Baxter was 
ordained as priest by Bishop Brownrigg under the Commonwealth, 
because it would be ‘a verbal evasion quite foreign to his character’ for 
him to declare, as he did at the Savoy Conference, that he had been 
ordained by a bishop, if this only meant that he had been ordained 
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deacon before the Civil War, there seems to be a misunderstanding as 
to his principles. For Baxter, as for Wesley in his later years, there 
was a parity of ministers, and the bishop who ordained him deacon con- 
ferred upon him full ministerial authority, there being only a verbal 
difference between the grades. As to Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
Mr Tatham has shown how imperfect were his collections, by no fault 
of his own but rather by the neglect of his correspondents in many 
counties ; and Exeter Chapel was that of Exeter House, near the site 
of the recent Exeter Hall. In matters of doctrine, we may suspect that 
the influence of Baron and Bancroft still survived to counteract Calvinism 
in Cambridge. But we can have nothing but praise for Dr Lacey’s full 
and clear exposition of Thorndike’s teaching ; we may doubt whether 
it was worth while to criticize in detail his contributions to religious 
thought. Thorndike was a solitary thinker, very learned and very firm in 
his convictions, who busied himself with speculative constructions and 
with replies to the Puritans which sometimes led him into contradicting 
himself in his zeal to controvert them. His fame began when the 
Tractarians in their search for precedents disinterred him, and perhaps 
the fact that he failed to satisfy Newman is his chief historical im- 
portance. But he deserves the attention that has been paid to him as 
a characteristically Anglican divine. 


Episcopal Ordination and Confirmation, by J. W. Hunxin. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1929.) 

ARCHDEACON HUNKIN would not claim that his little book, which he 
describes as ‘a collection of Anglican precedents and opinions’ on 
‘Episcopal Ordination and Confirmation in relation to the problems of 
Intercommunion and Reunion’, is more than a compilation. As such 
it might be more complete: the very interesting case of Saravia has 
been overlooked. It might also have been well if in some cases the 
ultimate sources of our knowledge had been adduced. But it is a 
valuable collection of the judgements of eminent men, drawn from 
a wide and judicious reading, and is well suited to furnish guidance to 
the clergy in points of practice and to supply them with material for 
thought and discussion. 


The Letters of Peter Plymley, together with selected Writings, Sermons, 
and Speeches, by Sypngy SmitTH, with an introduction by G. C. 
Heseltine. (Dent, London, 1929.) 

Ir is a pity that only one of Sydney Smith’s letters to Archdeacon 

Singleton is included in this volume. Those letters form a continuous 

argument, and are some of the author’s most vigorous compositions. 
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Otherwise the collection is, and could not fail to be, so uniform in its 
wit and logic is his style, thoroughly readable and most instructive as 
to the tone of mind that prevailed at the beginning of the last century. 
The introduction is slight but pleasantly written ; the notes are quite 
perfunctory. 


English Religious Life in the Eighth Century, as illustrated by con- 
temporary letters, by T. ALtison. (S.P.C.K., London, 1929.) 


Mr ALLIson has made a clear and interesting volume out of his own 
reading of the original sources for his period, which has been careful 
and intelligent. But he has forgotten that he is no explorer in an 
unknown field, and so has deprived his readers of a great deal of 
valuable, and sometimes necessary, information that they had the right 
to enjoy. In particular, there is no citation from Hauck’s indispensable 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, though the correspondence on which he 
.draws was chiefly that of devout English people resident in Germany. 
No intellectual exercise could have been better than that of extracting 
their full meaning from the texts themselves. But it is hard on those 
who must learn all they are to know from a single teacher, that he 
should deny them the results that other students of the period have 
attained. 


The Bishop's Register, by C. J. Orrer. (S.P.C.K., London, 1929.) 

Mr OrFer had a happy thought in determining to make a selection 
from the contents of medieval bishops’ registers. He has chosen well 
from the ample material supplied by the Canterbury and York Society 
and similar collections, giving specimens which show how English 
bishops dealt with the various problems they had to decide, monastic, 
parochial, and other. He has been fortunate in gaining the assistance 
of the most competent scholars, and the introductions to the several 
sections of his work are clear and helpful. Unhappily his knowledge 
of Latin is inadequate to the task he has undertaken, as will sometimes 
be apparent even to the unclassical readers for whom his book is meant. 
But this does not greatly lessen the service it will render in opening an 
unfamiliar field of interest. 


English Ecclesiastical Studies, by Rose Granam. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1929.) 

Dr Granam has done good service to all students in bringing her 
learned essays into full light, for several of them first appeared in erudite 
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journals to which the general public has little access. They are so full 
of rare learning that they are sometimes rather laborious to read, but 
the more valuable on that account. I am glad to see that those on the 
Cluniacs in England are preliminary studies for a completer treatment 
of that subject. The material is so ample that we can look forward to an 
even more satisfactory book than Miss Graham’s previous work on the 
Gilbertines, for information about them is sadly fragmentary. As to the 
Cluniacs, the writer does well to remind us that an abbey might be 
pledged to follow Cluniac practices without being a member of the 
Cluniac order, just as we can all play cricket according to the Maryle- 
bone rules without being members of Lord’s. It is a special merit that 
Dr Graham deals exhaustively with each of her topics ; for instance, the 
finance of Malton Priory in Yorkshire, a Gilbertine house, many of 
whose account books have survived and show how money was made in 
wool and other ways. But the points of interest are countless, and it is 
good for us to read again, for example, Miss Graham’s well-known 
paper on the Taxation of Pope Nicholas. We owe her most hearty 
thanks for the instruction she has bestowed upon us. 


E. W. Watson. 


Luther and the Reformation, vol. iv.: by J. MACKINNON. (Longmans, 
Green, 1930.) 


I CORDIALLY congratulate Dr Mackinrion on the completion of his 
heavy labours on the life and work of the great reformer. The years 
surveyed in this closing volume are from 1530 to 1546, and suggestively 
their importance is duly placed before us. The Augsburg Confession, 
the League of Schmalkald, the Anabaptist movement, the task of the 
organization and discipline of the Lutheran Church, the attitude of 
Charles V, the polemic against the papacy, the conflict with the Anti- 
nomians, the renewed strife with the Zwinglians and the radical wing: 
all these events crowd the canvas. The author shews his power of 
disentangling the essential from the accidental in this welter, and the 
result is that there is a unity in this volume reflecting most creditably on 
his historical acumen. There are few tasks more difficult than that of 
combining incoherent facts into a coherent whole without in the least 
distorting the facts, and this Dr Mackinnon has decidedly achieved. 

The most impressive section of the book is that in which the author 
sums up his attitude to Luther and the Reformation. The man, the 
mission, the national and the extra-national influence all receive due 
recognition, and the whole survey is luminous. It is not really possible 
to separate the man and his mission, and the author sensibly insists 
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upon this union, and his insistence is of real value. To Dr Mackinnon 
the Reformation is the expression of that need of liberty which is inborn 
in the human race. The Reformation and the Renaissance were alike 
the outburst of overmastering conviction ; for if the Reformation meant 
the conviction of sin, the Renaissance meant the conviction of folly. 
Dr Mackinnon fathoms the depth of the first of these convictions. No 
doubt this means that Erasmus scarcely receives the sympathy to which 
he is entitled. Erasmus was perhaps too much of an intellectual Epi- 
curean, a hater of rash action and party spirit; yet he was ever a high- 
souled teacher, a delicate scholar and critic. 

It is in the whole picture of events, the marshalling of facts in pro- 
cession, that Dr Mackinnon excels ; and his account of all that happened 
between Rome and Luther—the duel between taste and force which 
has gone on since man first learned anything and was going on signally 
then—is a contribution to the better understanding of a much misunder- 
stood man. The reformer thought that life and religion ought to be 
a whole much more consistent than contemporary practice at all con- 
ceived, and Dr Mackinnon is quite justified in exposing this duality in 
the thought of the day. In the eyes of Luther an immoral parish priest 
is as immoral as an immoral cardinal, and the excuse that the former is 
of lower rank ought not to avail. It is not surprising that excuses 
such as this made contemporaries of Leo X rebel ; forced even his own 
servant, the historian, Guicciardini, to break out in bitter complaint: 
‘Had it not been for this consideration’ (the author’s employment by 
two popes) ‘I would have loved Martin Luther as myself; not that I might 
set myself free from the laws imposed on us by Christianity, as it is 
commonly interpreted and understood, but that I might see this flock 
of good-for-nothings confined within due limits, so that they might be 
forced to choose between a life without crime or a life without power.’ 

It is customary to contrast the wisdom of the Church of Rome with 
the unwisdom of the Church of England, yet a survey of this learned 
book compels us to hesitate to give our agreement to this judgement. 
Men forget that Luther rebelled against Tetzel and his indulgences not 
in the least as a reformer anxious to create schism but as a devout 
churchman who was scandalized, rightly scandalized, by the sights he 
saw in his native land. What was one to think of the cause of true 
religion when such a rhyme as this was current throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany ?— 


The moment the money in the coffer rings 
The soul out of Purgatory springs. 


Yet in Leo X’s case it would be unfair not to remember that he had 
distinct political aims—not noble ends, but expedient ones ; that half 
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his sordid quarrels were to preserve his hold on the States of the Church, 
for which France and Italy were longing ; that in the possession of these 
and the subjugation of rebellious Ferrara there lay his only chance of 
maintaining a due balance of power; that many of his meanest 
manceuvres were caused by the perversities of France, which finally 
drove him to the side of the Emperor: all this, and more, must be borne 
in mind if we wish to judge Leo X fairly. But when all is said, what 
did he accomplish? It is true that he excelled as an art patron, but he 
was primarily pope and only secondarily the buyer of choice paintings. 
No matter how much we admire the connoisseur, we must stop. There 
is one outstanding consideration : he missed his opportunity, one of the 
greatest ever vouchsafed to a man in high authority, and failed to per- 
ceive the gravity of the crisis which found him at the helm. The pages 
of this book bear witness to the failure, and to them we can add the 
fact that during one of the most serious times of the quarrel with Luther 
for ten months the dispatches from Germany remained unopened. 

The language of Luther against his opponents is harsh, and his 
intolerant attitude towards them is as pronounced as the author reveals 
itto be. At the same time we mark a distinction. Luther’s words of 
intolerance are fierce: his deeds of intolerance are few. It is true that 
he refused the hand of fellowship to Zwingli—this the author points 
out—and that he believed that his defeat at the battle of Kappel 
afforded clear proof that God condemned the Swiss reformer’s theology. 
It is true that he implored the Elector John to refuse to tolerate the 
presence of Hans Mohr, who was teaching Zwinglianism in the Coburg. 
There is, however, no execution like that of Servetus to be laid to his 
charge. He allowed the butchery of the peasants, but that was because 
they were as much a political as a religious danger. There lay before 
the dissentient from Lutheranism the confiscation of his church property, 
the prohibition of his worship, and even exclusion from his native land. 
No screw twisted his thumb, no iron boot clasped his foot, no faggot 
burned his flesh, and no axe severed his head. Such a mitigation of 
punishment is not everything : still it is something to witness it in the 
sixteenth century, and for that something Luther is entitled to credit. 


Rospert H. Murray. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, by P. S. ALLEN and 
H. M. ALLEN. Tom. vi and vii. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926 
and 1928.) 


THE two further volumes of this great undertaking include over five 
hundred letters, mostly from Erasmus himself; they cover the period 
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from Jan. 1525 to Dec. 1528, during the whole of which he was in 
Basle. 

It was a time when much that was of momentous importance was 
occurring in the world at large. The Peasants’ Revolt (ea sempestas 
Erasmus calls it) was still raging ; then in Feb. 1525 came the battle of 
Pavia and the captivity of Francis I; in Aug. 1526 the grave disaster 
of Mohacs ; and in May 1527 the sack of Rome by the Imperialists. 
All these events find an echo in the letters, the last bringing out 
Erasmus’s care for his friends shewn in his anxieties over the fate of such 
of them as were among the humanists who suffered by it. 

As far as Erasmus himself was concerned he still had on his hands 
the famous controversy with Luther on the question of Freewill ; but 
in spite of it he provoked, by the publication of the Ciceronianus, yet 
another controversy, almost equally famous in another sphere. In this 
conflict he found that some of his old allies, Budaeus and Vives among 
them, were ranged on the opposite side. Furthermore he was carrying 
on a detailed discussion with Natalis Beda, who wrote in the name of 
the Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris, on the orthodoxy 
of certain statements in his own writings. 

Among his other correspondents are still to be found the names of 
some well-known English contemporaries, and in vol. vii there is a 
notable increase in the number of his Spanish correspondents. This is 
of interest not merely as a testimony to the growing influence of his 
writings in Spain but as throwing light upon the developement of letters 
in general at this particular epoch in the literary history of the Peninsula. 
A single letter from Theophrastus Bombast, better known as Paracelsus, 
together with its reply, further illustrates the width and variety of 
Erasmus’s connexions. 

The volumes are especially rich in matter which has not previously 
appeared in print. Here the first place must be given to letters from 
the two important collections having reference to the Antwerp banker, 
Schets, who in his later days acted as Erasmus’s man of business. The 
seventy-six letters exchanged between them are a valuable additional 
source of information. 

The period was thus an exceedingly busy one by reason of its con- 
troversies and its epistolary activities. But these by no means ex- 
hausted the energies of Erasmus. Editions of the Fathers and of the 
Classics, some of them accompanied by translations, were being 
published, as well as new editions of some of his own works—there 
was, for example, an enlarged edition of the Adagia in Feb. 1526. 
These all came from the press of Froben. The death of the latter in 

Oct. 1527 was a very grievous blow to Erasmus and for once his 
habitual calm is broken through. In the lament over Froben sent to 
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the Carthusian, John of Heemstede, he reveals to us his affectionate 
nature and allows his true feelings to appear. 

It need scarcely be said that the high standard, both of scholarship 
and of printing, set by the previous volumes has been fully maintained. 
There are, however, a few misprints which I have noticed: vi p. 114 
n. 80 Renanus should be Rhenanus ; p. 228 n. ro to make any sense 
the stop after Delft should be a comma and not a period ; vii p. 6 n. 2 
Luthers’ should be Luther’s; p. 312 n. 73 the reference to Armstrong 
Charles V requires the number of the volume, i, printing after it; 
p. 494 1. 17 Axa:pos should be “Axa:pos. In addition the spelling of 
the proper names in the notes is not always quite consistent, e. g. Durer 
and Diirer, Bern (vii p. 380) and Berne (p. 433). I point out these 
small lapses because a work such as this is can be judged by one 
standard only, that of absolute perfection. 

The notes are as full and as careful as before when concerned with 
the period of Erasmus; but they do not inspire quite the same con- 
fidence for other periods. For example the dates given in vi p. 81 for 
Gratianus (¢. 1141-1204?) are clearly wrong: the Decretum itself is 
usually dated ¢. 1150 and Gratian was probably born as early as r1oo. 
So too the definition (vi p. 98) of ‘pauperum de Lugduno’ as ‘Two 
bodies of the Waldenses, who rejoined the Catholic Church and were 
recognized by Innocent III’ is hardly accurate. The ‘Poor Men of 
Lyons ’,a common equivalent for the Waldenses (Peter Waldo had been 
a native of Lyons), seem here to be confused with the ‘ Pauperes 
Catholici’ founded by Durando de Huesca, the famous convert of 
St Dominic. 


L. E.uiott BInns. 


The Sources for the early History of Ireland; an Introduction and 
Guide, by James F. Kenney, Ph.D. Vol. i: Ecclesiastical. 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1929.) 


THE maker of a bibliography is surely among the most unselfish of 
men. He gathers the straw that the brickmakers may accomplish their 
allotted tasks. He lays a foundation, destined to be buried under the 
work of others. 

But the splendid volume before us is much more than a biblio- 
graphy. It will long be an indispensable work of reference ; but it can 
be read for its own sake with pleasure no less than with profit. It does 
not profess to be an authoritative ecclesiastical history of Ireland ; but 
it can be used as such, pending the appearance of an authoritative 
history (if ever in the distant future that herculean and delicate task is 
accomplished). 

VOL. XXXI. Yy 
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The author begins by setting forth a summary of the history of 
Ireland, from the beginning to the establishment of the Free State: 
a summary calm and judicial, and compressed in a masterly manner 
into less than a hundred pages. It is completely documented through- 
out with references to authorities ; and so far as I can judge, the author 
has not been content (like many bibliographers) with transcribing title- 
pages, but has read for himself the works referred to, sufficiently to 
estimate their value. 

‘Ireland in the Ancient World’ follows—an ethnological study, an 
account of the wanderings of the Celts, and a critical list of the 
references to Ireland in the works of Classical and Late Latin writers. 
The author seems to have overlooked the recent first discovery of 
traces of Palaeolithic Man in Ireland, in the cave of Kilgreany, Co. 
Waterford: this might have come to his knowledge in time to find 
a place in his ‘addenda’. Incidentally, the long list of addenda, at 
the end of the book, is a sign of the healthy activity at present being 
shewn in Irish research, and of the great amount of material which has 
accumulated since November 1926, when the book was sent to press. 

After these preliminary chapters, the special subject of ecclesiastical 
history, to which this volume is dedicated, begins. To summarize 
chapters which are themselves summaries is impossible. As we work 
our way through the first of these, we see a muster of the literature 
relating to the beginnings of Christianity in the British Islands: that 
fascinating personage Pelagius: the Patrician documents: the growth 
of hagiography: Columbanus (who covers not a few pages): the 
Paschal controversy: the canons and penitentials: the beginnings of 
(Irish) Christian literature: and many other details of the history of 
that most interesting time. In some matters—for example, in the 
relation between the different lives of St Patrick, upon which important 
researches are at present being carried out—new knowledge will 
inevitably put some of the conclusions at present attained out of date. 
But knowledge grows apace, and no bibliography can ever attain 
finality. 

The enormous accumulation of hagiographical and monastic historical 
matter next occupies the author’s attention. The reviewer may claim 
to have read a fair quantity of this literature ; and he has been spending 
some time in trying—in vain—to discover among the most out-of-the- 
way materials that have come within his knowledge something, how- 
ever insignificant, which the bibliographer has missed. This literature 
is a thicket bewildering, almost impenetrable; to have a pathway 
cleared through it is a delight, and undoubtedly will serve as a stimulus 
to yet more active research. 

The developement of literature, and the momentous events of the 
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twelfth century, treated with the same exhaustive thoroughness, con- 
clude the volume. 

If the second volume attains to the standard of this first part, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the study of Irish history will fall into two 
eras—‘ Before Kenney’ and ‘ After Kenney’. The first volume alone 
is a gift to scholarship for which no thanks could be adequate, no 
eulogy could be too high. 


R. A. S. MACALISTER. 


The Lay Folks History of the Liturgy, by E. Crewpson ‘THomas, 
(Rivingtons, 1929.) 

THE aim of this book, as stated in the Preface, is to supply ‘ what 
the ordinary educated person requires’ to introduce him to the study 
of liturgy. But the book fails lamentably in its purpose. Duchesne’s 
Origines is the author’s principal authority. His bibliography makes 
no mention of Baumer, of Cabrol’s and Leclercq’s Dictionnaire, of 
Connolly, of Lietzmann, or of other recent liturgists, and Edmund Bishop 
is represented solely by Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer 
written in collaboration with the late Cardinal Gasquet thirty-nine 
years ago. The information is frequently defective and inaccurate. 
Among the omissions is a discussion of the New Testament evidence 
for the institution and early history of the Eucharist ; and no notice is 
taken of the eucharistic prayer and epiclesis of the Verona Fragment. 
The inaccuracies and misstatements are legion ; as examples may be 
quoted the statement on p. 54 ‘The Gallic Church had the same Use 
of special consecration of the bread and wine in the vestry which 
obtained in the Greek Church and was called the “Mass of the 
Prothesis” or the “ Credence”’; that on p. 199 to the effect that the 
epiclesis in the Communion Service of the proposed Prayer Book of 
1928 is taken from the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom ; and that on 
p. 310 which identifies the Collect for Purity in the Communion 
Service with ‘the third antiphon before the Little Entrance of the 
Gospel in the Mass of St John Chrysostom’. Statements are often 
mutually contradictory and irreconcileable. Against the statement 
cited from p. 310 may be quoted another from p. 192 to the effect 
that the Collect for Purity is ‘the prayer before the Little Entrance of 
the Gospel’ in the Liturgy of Chrysostom, and yet another on p. 20 
that the Collect is ‘a copy’ of this prayer. Again, we are informed on 
p. 28 that Greek gave place to Latin as the liturgical language of Rome 
about A.D. 300; it is nevertheless stated on p. 325 that the Gloria in 
Excelsis was ‘translated into Latin and put into the ordinary of the 
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Mass by Pope Telesphorus, arvca 125’. A curious account of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary appears on p. 51. It is said to owe its genesis 
to the attempt of Pope Gelasius I to introduce the ‘Leonine Canon’ 
into the Use of Gaul, and to be therefore ‘a composite rite’ of Gallican 
liturgy and Roman innovation. Errors in nomenclature are not less 
remarkable ; e. g. the term ‘ Anamnesis’ is employed more than once 


as a synonym for the Institution-narrative in the eucharistic prayer, - 


and also for ‘the Words of Consecration’; and the expression ‘the 
spiritual content of the Prayer of Consecration’ appears in contexts 
which require ‘ the spiritual content of the Eucharist’ or ‘ the agent and 
effect of consecration’. Also, although the author is styled on the 
title-page ‘M.A. Cantab.’, he writes of ‘Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge’. 

Enough has been said to indicate the poor quality and untrustworthy 
character of this book, and its consequent uselessness as an intro- 
duction to liturgical study. It remains only to note that the style is 
slipshod, and that misprints abound. 


The Scottish Prayer Book: its value and history, by W: PErRy. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1929.) 

Tuis book, by one of the Revisers of the Scottish Prayer Book, is an 
explanation, with criticisms, of the principles underlying the Revision. 
It succeeds admirably in its aim at providing the intelligent layman 
with a simple and interesting account of the Prayer Book and its 
historical and liturgical background. 

Epwarp C. RatcLirF. 


The historical character of St. John’s Gospel, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1929.) 

This second edition of the Dean of Wells’s Lectures on the Fourth 
Gospel consists of the three lectures which he delivered in Westminster 
Abbey in 1907, and another lecture given in Manchester Cathedral in 
1922 on the present value of the Fourth Gospel. For Preface we have 
an extract of some length froma still earlier Cambridge lecture of rgor. 
One sentence of this really sums up the Dean’s attitude to the whole 
question of the character of the Gospel. ‘Its internal evidence cries 
aloud that only an Apostle could have written so’. If for many of us 
this does not settle the question, we are glad to be reminded of the old 
arguments, some of which do not perhaps receive now the consideration 
they deserve. The only other addition is a note on the ‘Alleged 
martyrdom of St John’, which it is clearly stated follows Dr Bernard’s 
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article in the Jrish Church Quarterly (Jan. 1908), especially in regard 
to the significance of St John’s Day in the ecclesiastical calendars. 
Dr Bernard has, in his Commentary recently published, modified his 
view on the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The Dean is now one 
of the few New Testament scholars of the first rank who still maintain 
the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel in the fullest sense. It may 
therefore be of interest to notice what modifications of the orthodox 
position he recognizes. It is granted that ‘the element of interpretation 
has largely controlled the structure of the book, the choice and arrange- 
ment of materials, even the language attributed to speakers’ ; that the 
writer cannot always distinguish between what was actually uttered and 
what he believes was involved in his Master’s words; that in the Jeru- 
salem Ministry recorded in this Gospel ‘the relation of the teacher to 
God is the vital interest’; that it is a story ‘ told, not by a historian but 
by a spiritual teacher’; that this story is ‘explained and commented 
upon at every point in the light of subsequent knowledge, till at times 
the narrative seems merged in the commentary, and we are in doubt 
whether the Evangelist is even intending to record the words of another, 
or is speaking to us directly in his own person’ ; that ‘ St John’s interest 
belongs rather to the philosophy of history’. We are tempted to ask, 
if such is the character of the book, does its internal evidence cry aloud 
that only an Apostle could have written so? 

The fourth lecture is really an able exposition, from a conservative 
point of view, of the permanent historical and theological value of the 
Gospel. The case is of course clearly and forcibly stated. Inasmuch 
as agreement on Johannine questions has not yet been reached, this 
scholarly restatement of points, which it is not fashionable now to 
emphasize, is opportune. Reference may perhaps be permitted to 
Dr Robinson’s few but pithy sentences about John the Presbyter, in 
view of the strange use so often made of that convenient name. There 
is a reference in a note to Dom Chapman’s monograph. The Dean 
does not accept the view that identifies Presbyter and Apostle, in spite 
of Papias’s statement. But he is clear that the Presbyter did not write 
the Gospel. Some of us have felt, with increasing weight, the difficulty 
of supposing that such a Chiliast can possibly be responsible for the 
‘transmuted eschatology’ of the spiritual Gospel. It remained for 
Dr Robinson, without discussing such considerations, to sum up the 
matter in the epigram ‘That mole never made such a mountain!’ 
But it must be confessed that the second edition of these lectures gives 
us no indication that what has been written on the subject of the Fourth 
Gospel since 1907 has been sympathetically considered. 


A. E, BROOKE, 
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Jewish Life in Modern Times, by IsraEL CoHEN. With fifteen illustra- 
tions and two maps. Second edition. (Methuen, 1929.) 


GENTILES, whether English or other, know for the most part very 
little about that strange nation which lives in their midst. Externally, 
indeed, there is but little difference between Jew and Gentile. A Jew 
generally mixes so much with English people that he seems to be one 
of them. But in his home, in his religion, in his manners and customs 
among his own people, in his whole mental attitude to life, he is very 
different. Hence any book that helps us to understand him is welcome. 

Mr Cohen begins with a general survey of the subject. In this he 
tells us of the present distribution of Jews, sixty-one per cent. of them 
being in Europe (two-thirds of these in Russia), and thirty per cent. in 
America. He also describes the great variety among them in wealth, 
learning, civilization, and even in religion. He closes this introductory 
book by insisting on the fact of their solidarity in sympathy and general 
outlook. His second book deals with their social relations, in the sense 
of their attitude towards each other in the community and the home. 
Here he has an important chapter on their racial and physical character- 
istics, in which he seems to have used the very latest. materials supplied 
by scientific experts. 

The third book deals with the political aspect of his subject, telling 
us the facts about the emancipation of the Jews and their political 
activity. In spite of assertions to the contrary, it will be found that 
Jews are, in general, quite loyal to the land of their adoption. Further, 
as need hardly be said, the absurd charges of their uniting together to 
overthrow the Christian system of States and Governments are quite 
unwarranted. Mr Cohen then turns to consider the economic aspect 
of the Jewish question; the wealth of.comparatively few, and the 
extreme poverty of the majority. Here, naturally enough, he deals with 
the causes of migration from one country to another, in the hope of 
being free from persecution and ameliorating their worldly prospects. 
He then, in Book V, considers the Jews in their intellectual aspect. 
This is important, and too often overlooked. For undoubtedly the 
proportion of people of intellectual capacity is higher among the Jews 
than in any other nation. Hence it is no wonder that in all matters 
requiring mental competition—and in what form of business is this not 
required ?—they come rapidly to the front, if they are given an equal 
chance with others. Hence, no doubt, arises half the dislike and sus- 
picion with which they are regarded, feelings, one may remark, which 
too many Jews take no trouble to remove. 

Then we come to the very important book on the religious aspect. 
Here Mr Cohen is not at his best. For while he is all that is praise- 
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worthy in his description of the deeply religious attitude of (we may 
fairly say) the greater number of his people, he not only minimizes the 
religious duty of Christians to endeavour to put the Gospel before 
them, but also repeats the absurd statements of the first edition of his 
volume about the cost of every baptized Jew. He is simple-minded 
enough to take the expenditure of a certain society for some years, and 
to divide it by the number of baptisms recorded in the annual reports, 
and to claim triumphantly that every baptism costs, say, a thousand 
pounds. Even if this were the case, no true Christian, remembering 
the cost of his own salvation, would think that sum unduly large, but 
Mr Cohen has quite overlooked the fact that the greater part of the 
work of the Missionary Societies is to prepare the way for results still 
future. It is a matter of common knowledge that the better attitude of 
Christians towards Jews is largely due to the work of the societies, 
and in my opinion the change of attitude on the part of Jews towards 
the Founder of Christianity is also one of the results of their efforts. 
Mr Cohen also ignores the extremely fine character that many baptized 
Jews have shewn, and, generally speaking, seems, like most Jews, to 
be afraid of facing the facts. 

The last book is a very interesting account of the national aspect of 
Judaism. He asks whether the Jews are to become assimilated, to be 
lost among their neighbours, or to be conserved. Naturally and properly 
he decides for the latter alternative, and naturally, and quite properly 
also, he sees in Zionism a means of attaining this end. He adds some 
useful appendices giving details of the number of Jews in various parts 
of the world, figures about immigration to America, and both immi- 
gration to, and emigration from, Palestine. There is also a very full 
and useful bibliography. Altogether his work supplies a real want, by 
furnishing full and careful information about those of our neighbours of 
whom most of us know so little. 

A. Luxyn WILLIAMS, 


Palacographia Latina, V1, edited by W. M. Linpsay. St Andrew’s 
University Publications, xxviii. (Milford, 1929, 8vo, 68 pp. 
10 collotype plates.) 

Tis number is all given up to an account by Dr K. Léffler of the 
Scripts practised in the Abbey of St Gall in the second half of the 
eighth century. His conclusions are that the original Irish element left 
no influence after the beginning of the century, indeed that none of the 
famous insular MSS in the library can be certainly regarded as written 
at St Gall, though some insular writing was done there as one book is 
half-and-half. The style of the earliest books written there is ‘Rhaetian’, 
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similar to that native to the romance-speaking parts of Switzerland 
centring perhaps on Chur, rather than that of the Alamanni to the 
north or the Merovingian to the north-west. It shews decided affinities 
with the North Italian. Owing to the preservation of St Gall charters 
and their being written in a hand unusually like that ot the books, 
Léffler is enabled to date the MSS approximately; they ultimately 
reach a fair standard of tidiness but keep too many ligatures. Special 
attention is given to Winitharius, probably an Alamann, an old man in 
766; he is one of the earliest personalities whose hand we know, a 
compiler and author, not a mere copyist. His hand is very heavy and 
rather ugly, and in the half dozen MSS he has left we can trace his 
efforts to make a practical book-hand, getting rid of cursive ligatures 
and arriving finally at something rather like a half-uncial: in this he 
shews himself a member of the Rhaetian school, but developes on his 
own lines. 

The ten plates, joined with several in Steffens Zat. Paldographie, 
and in J. M. Clark’s Abbey of St Gall (which does not really touch 
the subject of this article), make it possible to follow the argument with- 
out having recourse to the great collections of facsimiles. : 

On p. 67 Dom de Bruyne insists that in Vat. Pal. 68, a Northumbrian 
Psalter, hét = haeret = ‘ this must be taken in connexion with’. 


E. H. MInns. 


The passion of Perpetua and Felicity, martyred at Carthage A.D. citi, a 
new translation by W. H. SHEwRING, with engravings on wood by 
Eric Gitt. (London, 1929, printed for ‘The Fleuron’ in Per- 
petua roman made by the Lanston Monotype Corporation from 
the design of Eric Gill.) 4to, 32 pp. 


Tuis beautiful work, part of no. vii of the periodical ‘The Fleuron,’ 
is not only of interest to the student of art and the lover of beautiful 
printing, but is also a scholarly production. An introduction tells the 
reader all he needs to know of the origin and character of this vener- 
able relic of the early Church, and the translation is in chaste “and 
worthy English. 

A. Souter. 


The Churches of Eastern Christendom from A.D. 451 to the present 
time, by the Rev. Dr B. J. Kipp. (The Faith Press.) 

ENGLISH readers are not too well off for this subject. Hore’s 
Eighteen Centuries is now old and a little sketchy, and Dr Adeney’s 
Greek and Eastern Churches is not too sympathetic. Dr Kidd had 
meant to carry on his Early Church History, and his notes on nearly 
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every page with their full references added greatly to the value of that 
excellent and useful book, but his publishers have placed the notes in 
the present work at the end of the volume instead of at the foot of the 
page, and the change is to be regretted. Dr Kidd is thoroughly at home 
in the history of the various schools of thought and ecclesiastical politics 
which make the background of this history, and his familiarity with 
Reformation history enables him to see clearly many points of interest 
and divergency. He has also used all the best modern works, so that 
this volume is sure to be useful. Perhaps Chapter xviii on the Uniate 
Churches, where to some extent he crosses swords with the late Dr 
Adrian Fortescue, is more lively than the others. In dealing with 
Photius, to whom he does justice, he adapts his treatment to the politics 
of Rome and Byzantium. He is always fair, and always sympathetic: 
he condemns ‘tendenciousness’ in many modern writers, and I think 
he avoids it for himself. His accuracy and comprehensiveness are 
unquestionable, so that this book can be safely used. It only needs 
commendation and hence comes a very short review. 


The Celtic Church and the See of Peter, by JoHN CAMPBELL Mac- 
Naucut, B.D., Minister of Kilmuir Easter. (Blackwell, Oxford, 
1927.) 

Tue reaction from older theories which insisted on the peculiarity 
and independence of Scots Christianity has been marked. This book 
is an instance. Older writers overlooked the fact that Western 
Christianity was fairly well one under Imperial Rome, and that when 
the wedge of Teutonic invasion separated the Celts from the Continent 
they kept their older customs and their views as to the place of Rome, 
observance of Easter, and so forth. When the separation became less 
marked the difference between Celts who had remained where they 
had been and others who had changed and grown, really a difference 
between islanders and continentals, was noticed. Most historians have 
now seen this. But Mr MacNaught has taken another view, and insists 
that the Celtic Church really held Papal Supremacy much in its modern 
form. Hence this little book is as much on Papal Supremacy as on the 
Celtic Church. There are many quotations from the Fathers, but they 
are mostly taken from Allnatt’s Cathedra Petri, ‘where references to the 
original works may be found by the reader should he desire to test 
their accuracy’ (p. 94). And there is too much second-hand quota- 
tion (e.g. p. 11, where Allier, Allnatt, and Newman are referred to for 
Patristic quotations). This is a pity, for the author has a genuine 
interest in his subject even if he treats it controversially. But con- 
troversy and sound scholarship may be combined: second-hand 
quotation has its dangers, as, e. g., when it leads the author to translate 
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‘convenire ad’ in the well-known passage of St Irenaeus as ‘agree 
with ’"—a translation now quite given up. 


The Life of Bishop Wilfrid, by Eddius Stephanus: Text, Transia- 
tion, and Notes, by B. CotGrave. (Cambridge University Press, 
1927.) 

ALTHOUGH this early biography of an English Saint has been pre- 
viously edited by two scholars, W. Levison in the German Monumenta 
and Canon Raine in the English Rolls Series, a smaller edition is both 
useful and needed. Mr Colegrave has done his work with scholarship 
and restraint: he has taken due pains with his text ; the translation is 
easy and good; the notes, geographical, biographical, and linguistic, 
are always to the point, and the whole result is excellent. We can look 
forward to the future study on St Wilfrid at which he hints, meant to 
complete the good work begun by that able veteran Yorkshire scholar 
Bishop Browne in his Theodore and Wilfrith (S. P.C. K., 1897). The 
Life, which was probably written within some ten years of Wilfrid’s 
death and by a great admirer of his, does scant justice to Archbishop 
Theodore, but could not fail to give much interesting information. Its 
hero had great energy and power, joined to a wish to do his work in his 
own way which is sometimes taken for ambition. The episcopate in his 
day had not jet fixed its later firm outlines, as his career with its varied 
excursions and his refusal to obey his ecclesiastical superior shews. We 
might make a comparison with the long dispute about the foundation of 
Bamberg ; and it is interesting to note Wilfrid’s devotion to St Andrew, 
the patron of missions, shewn in his Roman visits and in his own 
dedication of churches. It fitted in well with his own great work. 

There has been, and indeed must be, discussion on the trustworthi- 
ness of Eddius. His veneration for St Wilfrid is clear throughout and 
he is not always accurate. He calls Colman of Lindisfarne Bishop of 
York and Metropolitan. St Paulinus received his pallium only in 
A. D. 634 after he had fled southwards, and the continuous history of the 
Northern Metropolitans really begins with Egbert (a.p. 734-766). 
This is rightly pointed out in the notes to Chapter x, and refererice to 
Bede (ii 20) with Plummer’s notes (vol. ii, p. 116 f) is useful. 
Mr Colgrave’s notes are short but always to the point (e.g. p. 171 
on Pope Agatho’s speech). It is curious to notice the charge made by 
the Northumbrian nobles that Wilfrid had bought the document from 
Rome (ch. xxxiv): the same charge was made in connexion with 
Offa’s ill-fated archbishopric of Lichfield, and we have St Boniface’s 
complaints about excessive fees at Rome, which brought an indignant 
reply from Pope Zacharias (Zp. S. Bonifatit, 58). There is an early 
reference to private masses for the dead in ch. lxv. 
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There are two able criticisms of Eddius in the English Historica 
Review: a note by Dr B. W. Wells in vol vi pp. 535-550 and 
St Wilfrid and the See of Ripon by Dr R. L. Poole in vol. xxxiv pp. 1- 
24. Eddius must be checked by the far greater and more accurate 
historian Bede. 

In the York Minster Historical Tracts (627-1927) (S. P.C. K., 1927) 
there is one on St Wilfrid by the Dean of Winchester. 


J. P. WuHitnevy. 


Der Prozess des Eutyches, by EpuarD SCHWARTZ. (Miinich, Verlag der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1929.) 


THE master-hand of Professor Schwartz has here given us a sketch, 
full of human interest, of the opening stages of the controversy con- 
nected with the name of Eutyches. His forty pages of ‘ Darstellung’ is 
supported by fifty pages presenting an edition of the chief relevant texts, 
with a brief introduction. 

The controversy has its visible start at a session of the ovvodos évdy- 
povoa at Constantinople, on Nov. 8, 448, when Eusebius of Dorylaeum 
accused the Archimandrite Eutyches of heresy, and Flavian, though 
troubled and reluctant, had no alternative but to let the law take its 
course. The synodal summoners had great difficulty in delivering the 
summons. Eutyches appealed to the council-documents of Nicaea and 
Ephesus and refused to leave his monastery. When at last he had to 
appear before the Synod he came in the company of a si/entiarius and 
escort. This shewed that the Court was interested on his side ; and the 
fact was placed beyond doubt by an Imperial demand for the Patrician 
Florentius to sit with the synod. Eusebius charged Eutyches with 
refusal to subscribe the Formula of Union of 433, and on this charge 
Eutyches was deposed and excommunicated. In the examination 
Florentius took a part that appears hostile to Eutyches. But’ Professor 
Schwartz points out that it had the effect of keeping the examination 
on the one point, and ensuring that Eutyches could not compromise 
himself in other ways. 

At once Eutyches appealed to Rome, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, and 
lodged complaint that the minutes of his examination were not in order. 
It was a technical point, but served to turn the tables on Eusebius and 
to put Flavian in the wrong. 

Professor Schwartz gives the text of some important documents of 
the controversy saved only by way of the Roman archives, and in 
Latin : Eutyches’ /ide//us of appeal to Leo, and his protest to the ovvodos 
évdnpovtca, as also the contestatio which he had posted in Constantinople. 
With them are two letters of Flavian to Leo, and six of Leo previous to 
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the Tome. From these it transpires that Eutyches was putting out 
feelers for overseas support as early as June 448. 

Professor Schwartz finds the start of the whole story as far back as 
the death of John of Antioch in 442. John’s pliant but dogged diplo- 
macy had brought Cyril to terms in 433, and as long as John lived, 
a balance of power was maintained. But when he was replaced by his 
weak and indecisive nephew Domnus, and Cyril was followed by the 
harsh and violent Dioscorus, the balance was quickly overthrown. 
Fortune favoured Alexandria, in the temporary eclipse of Pulcheria and 
the supremacy at court of the eunuch Chrysaphius. Power in the 
capital could now be bought for gold, and Dioscorus did not neglect 
the opening. 

But a less expensive opportunity presented itself in the person of 
Eutyches. This old monk had become prominent as an anti-Nestorian 
and felt the seduction of a leading role in church affairs. A secret 
understanding with Dioscorus assured him of this. And so, with the 
ostensible strictness of monastic enclosure for cover, he engaged in 
ceaseless activity on behalf of the ‘advanced Cyrillism’ to which he 
gave his adherence. 

The public humiliation of Antioch on Easter Sunday, 448, in the 
Imperial constitution against Nestorianism, the deposition of Irenaeus, 
the confinement of Theodoret to Cyrrhus, and the defection of Rabbula, 
all seemed to promise a triumph of the Cyrillists. The anxious question 
was that regarding Leo: What line would Rome take? This anxiety 
explains the letter of Eutyches to Leo in June 448. As things were 
thus coming to a head, Eusebius of Dorylaeum stepped in, and brought 
about a crisis. Eutyches, defending himself fro forma, looked to 
Dioscorus and the Court to bring the matter to a good end. 

But the imprudent longing to cut some personal figure in doctrinal 
controversy led him to utter his ill-starred paradoxes. Rome gave her 
voice against him, and the end of the story is well known. 

Professor Schwartz’s picture leaves one with less sympathy than ever 
with Eutyches. A vain, crafty, and double-dealing old man, he used 
world-renunciation to cover a life of conspiracy. And his chosen fellow- 
conspirators were those who sought to humble the very church to 
whose cé/erus he belonged. 

Special interest attaches to Professor Schwartz’s analysis of form and 
procedure in cases under canon law, as shewn in our documents, and 
the perilous character of Eusebius’s undertaking is one of the things 
which emerge from this part of the study. Der Prozess des Eutyches 
possesses, besides its treasure of exact learning, the peculiar interest 
that attaches toa political trial 


W. TELFER. 
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Le Livre des Exercices de Saint Ignace de Loyola, expliqué et présenté sous 
la forme de considtrations, par Maurice Meschiler, S. J., édité, apres 
la mort de l’auteur, par WALTER SieErpP, S. J. (3 vols., P. Lethielleux, 
Paris, 1930.) 


Tuis book is a translation from the German of Fr. Maurice Meschler, 
S.J. It consists (vol. i) of a commentary or explanation of Zhe Spiritual 
Exercises of S. Ignatius and (vols. ii and iii) of Fr. Meschler’s develope- 
ments of the subjects of the meditations arranged by S. Ignatius for 
a retreat of thirty days. 

For nearly twenty-five years Fr. Meschler was Master of the Novices 
in the German Province of the Society of Jesus, and in that capacity it 
was his duty to explain the Exercises to the young religious, and to give 
them the long retreat of thirty days which every Jesuit makes normally 
twice in his life. Out of this twofold work grew the present book. At 
first both the commentary and the meditations were autographed 
separately and later printed and translated into several European lan- 
guages, but for the exclusive use of the members of the Society. After 
the author’s death, Dec. 2, 1912, it was decided to give his work a 
wider publicity. The two parts of it, commentary and meditations, were 
accordingly printed and published together. Fr Sierp’s three volumes 
are apparently a reprint with some omissions, additions, and rearrange- 
ments, of an earlier French translation by the Abbé Mazoyer.' 

The first part of Meschler’s book, i. e. the commentary, is translated 
without any alterations except that Fr Sierp has added to the several 
parts of Meschler’s explanations the corresponding parts of the text of 
S. Ignatius, newly translated from the Spanish original by Fr Alfred 
Feder. This is a great convenience to the student, as the commentary 
cannot be rightly understood without constant reference to the words of 
S. Ignatius. The commentary follows the traditional explanation of the 
Exercises, preserved in the Society of Jesus partly by oral transmission 
and partly in the many commentaries which have appeared from the 
sixteenth century down to the present day. The book of the Exercises 
is a very small one, about the size of the Psalter, but it contains so 
much that-commentaries far longer than itself are required to explain 
its teaching and the right method of using it.’ 

The second part of Fr Meschler’s work consists of his developements 
of the meditations as arranged by S. Ignatius for a retreat of thirty days. 

1 There is also another French translation by P. Godard, Paris, Mission Saint- 
Joseph, 1913. 

2 Perhaps I may be allowed to refer to my own work, The Spiritual Exercises of 
S. Ignatius of Loyola, translated from the Spanish, with a Commentary, and a trans- 


lation of the Directorium in Exercitia, London, Robert Scott, Paternoster Row, 
second edition, 1922. 
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Very few of these meditations are developed by S. Ignatius himself, and 
those few only briefly in order to serve as examples how the rest should 
be treated. Much liberty is therefore left to the Director to develope 
the various subjects. Indeed one of the primary rules for giving the 
Exercises is that they ‘ought to be adapted to the disposition of those 
who wish to make them ; that is to say, according to their age, educa- 
tion, or capacity, lest to one illiterate or of weak constitution there may 


be given things which he cannot bear without inconvenience, and by 


which he cannot profit. In like manner according to the desires and 
dispositions of each there should be given him what may most help 
and profit him’ (Annot. XVIII). 

Fr Meschler’s developements are those he was accustomed to give to 
his novices year by year. In most cases he provides two or three 
developements of each subject, which may be used either as alternatives 
or as repetitions. S. Ignatius makes a great point of repeating our 
meditations. For the greater part of the retreat he gives only two 
subjects for each day, sometimes only one, with three or four repe- 
titions. These repetitions, however, are possible only in long retreats, 
In retreats of three or four days, or even of eight or ten, there is not 
time for them if the plan of S. Ignatius is to be carried out and some- 
thing of the matter of each of the four Weeks, which correspond roughly 
to the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive ways of the spiritual 
life, is to be included. 

In editing this part of Meschler’s work Fr Sierp has omitted passages 
which apply only to novices and religious of the Society of Jesus, 
substituting for them more general applications. He has also in some 
cases rearranged the points, and sometimes divided a long meditation 
into two. 

Fr Meschler’s developements are on the whole solid and practical, 
but somewhat uninspiring, and deficient, as indeed so many meditation 
books are, in explicit recognition of the mystical element in Christian 
life and prayer. It is almost exclusively the example of our Lord which 
is set before us ; but the Divine Life which He brings to us and which 
alone makes the imitation of Him possible or of spiritual value is not 
dwelt upon. 

With this qualification, however, the book may be commended as 
likely to be useful to conductors of retreats. It contains an admirable 
explanation of the plan and scope of the Exercises both as a whole and 
in their several parts ; and it gives, as few other books do, a complete 
course of meditations for.a retreat of thirty days. For shorter retreats 
an experienced director may make suitable selections from the abundance 
of material provided. 

W. H. Loncrineg, S.S.J.E. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1930 (Vol. cix, No. 218: 
§.P.C.K.). C. Jenkins Bishop Creighton’s view of History—P. DoyLe 
Church and State—R. N. C. Hunt Paolo Sarpi—W. H. Jacosson 
Rationality and Mysticism—J.H. F. Pette Church Assembly—F. R. M. 
Hitcucock The charges against the Christians in Tacitus—R. ALLEN 
Christian Missions in China—W. E. Beck The spiritual value of the 
Bible—Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1930 (Vol. xxviii, No. 2: Constable & 
Co.). W. R. Matruews The destiny of the soul—F. M. Cornrorp 
The division of the soul—F. YounGHusBAND The faith of the future— 
W. J. Biyron Is Religion to be specialized?—C. G. MonrEFIORE 
Jewish conceptions of Christianity—F. C. Burxirr What Christians 
think of Jews—L. Darwin Darwinism : a reply to the Bishop of Exeter 
—Baron von OppPELL The reality of Beauty—R. Swann Beauty and 
the machine—C. GarpNeER Frederick Denison Maurice—T. A. Lacey 
The place of authority in religion—G.W. Knicut Macbeth and the 
nature of evil—S. Spencer Religion, morality and the ‘sacred ’— 
Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1930 (Vol. xxiii, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). J. S. BrxLer Men and tendencies in German 
religious thought—R. DuNKERLY The Oxyrhynchus Gospel Fragments 
—R. H. Bainton The immoralities of the Patriarchs according to the 
exegesis of the late Middle Ages and of the Reformation—R. P. Casry 

* The Athens text of Athanasius Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione— 
B. Conen The Rabbinic Law presupposed by Matthew xii 1 and 
Luke vi r. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, January 1930 (Vol. xxxix, No. 1: Paris, J. Gabalda 
et Fils, rue Bonaparte go). P. MonTeT Tanis, Avaris et Pi-Ramsés— 
M.-J. LaGRANGE Jean-Baptiste et Jésus d’aprés le texte slave du livre 
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de la Guerre des Juifs de Jostphe—D. Buzy La brebis perdue— 
P. DuorMe L/ancien hébreu dans la vie courante—L. H. VINCENT Un 
nouveau Sinai biblique—Chronique—Recension—Bulletin. 


Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1930 (Vol. xxvi, No. 1: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). J. DE GHELLINCK Quelques appréciations 
de la dialectique et d’Aristote durant les conflits trinitaires du iv® s.— 
L. pe LaccER La primatie et le pouvoir métropolitain de l’archevéque 
de Bourges au xiii®s. (@ suévve)—A. TEETAERT Un compendium de 
théologie pastorale du xiiit-xivés.—E. Perroy Un evéque urbaniste 
protégé par l’Angleterre—P. Desoncniz Un témoinage méconnu en 
faveur de Thomas & Kempis—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Biblio- 
graphie. 


(4) GERMAN, 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche (Vol. xxviii, Nos. 3 and 4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
E. v. DosscnHttz Zum Charakter des 4. Evangeliums—E. LOHMEYER 
Probleme paulinischer Theologie: II ‘Gesetzeswerke’—L. Brun Zur 
Auslegung von II Cor 5 1-10o—D. De Bruyne Lettres fictives de 
s. Jéré6me—F. Bicuset Zu den Johannesbriefen—H. Waitz Die 
‘Pseudoklementinen und ihre Quellenschriften—K. MULLER Klein 
Beitrage zur alten Kirchengeschichte—E. Hirscu Die drei Berichte 
der Apostelgeschichte tiber die Bekehrung des Paulus—J. JEREMIAS 
Der Ursprung der Johannestaufe—J. JEREmIAs nochmals: War Paulus 
Witwer ?—O. Micuet Die Entstehung der paulinischen Christologie— 
G. Kuun Beitrage zur Erklarung des Buches der Weisheit—W. SriEceEL- 
BERG Der Sinn von é¢’ 6 rape in Mt 26. 50>—M. Wunpt Zur Chrono- 
logie augustinischer Schriften. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cx, No. 4: B. Filser, Augsburg). 
WiesMaANN Die literarische Art der Klagelieder des Jeremias—B£vENOT 
Alte und neue Lukanische Quellen—Greirr Zur Aberkiosinschrift— 
Besprechungen. 





